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A FATAL PASSION. 



PROLOGUE. 



IN THE GLOAMING. 



CRADLED on a mass of amber and 
purple cloud, the sun-god slowly dies 
his diurnal death, while the last remnants of 
his glory gild the dark-blue waters of the 
schone Rhein. 

A hot day has bathed itself in a broad 
sea of crimson, before it dropped for ever 
and aye into the unalterable past. There is 
almost an oppressive stillness in the air, for 
the baby breeze born in the west, that had 
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just stirred the tall tree-tops, has gone faintly 
whispering away again amidst the delicate 
silver of the willows and the sombre shadow 
of the weird-like firs. 

A few errant beams are shooting in circles 
of light, and sending quivering golden bars 
across a second-floor room in the " Schwartz- 
Adler," a hotel of very modest pretensions, 
that lies in a retired part of the picturesque 
old town of Mayence. It is a shabbily- 
furnished room. The morsel of carpet is 
threadbare, the big bay-window is curtain- 
less, the walls dark and time-stained, yet it 
is a very pretty picture that the last sun- 
beams touch up vividly. 

They fall on the figure of a girl seated 
in a deep arm-chair, her two white hands 
folded loosely together. Her beautiful, 
radiant face flashes, as it were, in the 
half light, her hair glitters like a crown of 
gold, and her soft, peachy tints show up the 
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lustre of her large chestnut eyes, with their 
velvety, slumberous depths. She wears a 
closely-fitting violet dress, that defines the 
perfection of her shoulders and bust, and a 
narrow gold band encircles her supple 
waist. 

A man — tall, handsome, fair-haired, look- 
ing like a young Viking from out of one of 
the old Norse legends — ^lies at the girl's 
feet. 

"Our last night, my darling!" he says, 
after a long silence ; and the husky tone of 
his voice touches her, for, leaning forward, 
she passes her fingers caressingly through 
the blond curls that cluster thickly on his 
head. 

"Our last night!" she repeats. '*Who 
knows but that it may be our very last I" 

"What do you mean?" he cries, impetu- 
ously, springing to his feet ; then, drawing 
her almost roughly from her seat, he strains. 

b2 
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her passionately to him. "What do you 
raean by that ? You are not going to throw 
me over ? If you are, what will become of 
me God only knows — 1 don't !" 

"Suppose the case is reversed, and you 
throw me over ?' she asks, in a tone that, 
in spite of herself, trembles a little. Her 
head is on his shoulder, her scarlet, tempt- 
ing lips wear a half anxious, half mocking 
smile. 

The man's hands grow cold as death, his 
temples burn as with a thousand fires, and 
stooping, he gathers her yet closer, kissing 
her madly, yet nervously ; and all the while, 
even through the delirium of his brain, a 
great wonder fills his soul that such marvel- 
lous beauty, such lips, should be so freely 
yielded to him. For the girl never rebukes 
him, though for the nonce a close observer 
would note that she is far colder, far more 
passionless than her lover. 
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" When we are parted, when the glamour 
of my pretty face is gone, you will remem- 
ber everything, you will realise the folly, 
the utter madness of linking your life to 
mine," she goes on, in a low voice. " And 
you are mad to want to marry me /" 

" Don't tell me I am mad^ I know it ; but 
it is with Ixyoe ! My beautiful darling, dorit 
doubt me, but believe that I shall count 
^ach moment by heart-throbs, until we two 
meet again. I could not live without you, 
without your beauty, without your kisses !'* 

She believes him, and she laughs a low 
laugh that is full of content. It is the first 
time in the myriads of lovers she has had 
that one has offered her marriage. In this 
man she has infinite faith — his whole soul is 
hers ; with him she looks forward to a wide 
vista of happiness, such as she has dreamed 
of, but never realised in her twenty years of 
life. 
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" Darling, you will be true to me always ?*' 
he asks, stooping and looking into the 
lustrous depths of her eyes with infinite 
pleading in his own. A sore jealous feeling 
prompts him to ask the question, for he has 
heard that she has not been " true " to other 
men. 

"True to you so long as you are true to 
me," she answers, with an earnestness that 
her voice does not usually wear. 

He lifts her hand, and slips a ring on the 
slender third finger. 

It is a broad, plain, gold ring, and round 
it, in raised letters of brilliants, run the 
words — ^^ Loyaute ria Uonter 

"A proud motto," she says, musingly, 
holding up her hand so that the sparkling 
stones may catch the light — " a proud motto 
— of a proud familj% I daresay. How will 
they look on me, I wonder ?" 

" Thank God, I am complete master of 
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my own actions. * There is none my rights 
to dispute/ And if there was, who could 
cavil at my choice ?" he cries, exultingly. 

She has thrown her dainty head back a 
little, and stands with her magnificent figure 
drawn up to its full height. She looks like 
a young empress, in her simple, flowing, 
violet robes ; her glittering hair a fit dia- 
dem for the haughtiest lady in the land; 
her face, with its vivid tints, its starry eyes, 
its scarlet lips, Circean in its loveliness. 

Just at this moment through the gloaming 
Diana trembles, pale and faint, into life, and 
by her soft light the girl catches the look of 
passionate admiration on her lover's face. 
A bright smile plays round her mouth; 
her imperial haughtiness fled, she grows 
" woman " all over. 

Flinging herself into his arms, she clings 
round his neck and gives him kisses — as hot, 
close, and tender as his own. 
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" You will swear to be trae to rae, ray 
Love, my Love !" she cries, almost pitifully. 
She is so afraid that this, which seems so 
like genuine happiness, will prove but a 
miserable feu foUet like the rest, leaving her 
with an aching void in the old feverish, glit- 
tering mocking existence she has hitherto 
led. She has gone through twenty years — 
rudderless, and ofttimes nearly wrecked ; but 
now a safe anchorage is in sight, and she 
clings to the hope of reaching it, as a 
drowning man grasps at a straw. 

'* I swear to be true to you, so help me 
God I" he answers. 

And the moon, that has looked down 
from time immemorial on lovers' vows, is 
witness to his oath. 



CHAPTER I. 



A COWARD HEART. 



^' Love and smoke axe two tilings which cannot be 
concealed. Of the passion of love the faintest glim- 
merings give a strong light, as the smallest crevice 
will suffer a Tolume of smoke to escape." 

TTIVYAN, proud and palatial, had be- 
^ longed to the Vivyans for genera- 
tions. It was somewhere about the year 
1300 that Lancelot Vivyan was knighted 
by Edward the First, and tradition saith he 
fell, pierced to the heart, in the thickest of 
the fight between the forces of Aymer de 
Valence and Robert Bruce, and was found 
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on the field of battle with the English 
standard clasped to his breast. The house, 
a fit habitation for royalty, had been built 
on the site of an ancient monastery. In spite 
of its extreme beauty and grandeur, there 
was something chilling at times in its aspect 
— a certain severity in the architecture, per- 
haps, on which decided traces of monastic 
simplicity still lingered ; a peculiar hardness, 
even formality, in the very squareness of 
the massive turrets that crowned the build- 
ing, a gloom in the time-dulled fa9ade of 
grey stone, and a desolation in the mutilated 
proportions of two enormous griffins, with 
eagles' heads and leonine forms, that flanked 
the principal portal. But, with all these 
drawbacks, Vivyan was undoubtedly a 
magnificent place. 

On one side of the house lay a glorious 
giant forest, on the other, over waving 
corn-fields and sloping green glades and 
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hollows, glimpses were caught, from the 
tall observatory tower, of the Channel, 
whose waters sparkled up a thousand pris- 
matic hues under the sunbeams. The same 
sunbeams were scorching the nodding blades 
of tall grass down in the adjacent valley, 
sending golden rays right through the 
heavy foliage of the oaks and elms, and 
slanting, in company with the fragrance of 
countless June roses, into what was called 
the '* morning-room " at Vivyan. The 
breakfast-table, glittering with glass and 
shimmering with silver, occupied the centre 
of the apartment, but no member of the 
Vivyan household had as yet put in an 
appearance on the scene. 

At last, as the big bronze clock, sur- 
mounted by a figure of Mercury, chimed 
the quarter to eleven, a slow, creaking, but 
somewhat important step was heard descend- 
ing the broad staircase, and a portly gentle- 
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man of some fifty years, with glasses on his 
patrician nose and newspaper in hand, walk- 
<ed in, and sitting down by the open window, 
began to glance over the Times^ while he 
waited for the advent cf some feminine body 
who should pour out his coffee and give a 
•cheerful aspect to the repast. 

He had not long to wait. He had scarce- 
ly reached the third sentence in the preced- 
ing night's debate before a lighter step than 
his own was heard on the stairs, the sweep 
of silken sheen sounded in the hall, and a 
slender, graceful woman of middle age 
•entered — a woman who could never have 
been pretty even at sweet seventeen, her 
face was too fair, too colourless, her hair too 
neutral in tint, her eyes too lacking fire, but 
a woman who had plainly always been 
distinguie'\ooYmg^ and under whose manner 
of well-bred repose a good deal of nervous- 
ness lay hidden. 
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Mr. Vivyan of Vivyan smiled as he look- 
ed up at her, the sort of smile that a man 
bestows on the help-mate with whom he- 
has every reason in the world to be 
thoroughly satisfied, whose conduct, looks, 
and words he cannot possibly cavil at, but 
about whom he has never lost his head, or 
felt a real twinge at his heart* 

" You are late this morning," he remark- 
ed, blandly. " I am afraid an ' engage- 
ment ' in the house does not agree with us, 
Henrietta I" 

"I am late — I scarcely slept at all last 
night, Hugh," she answered, in a low, lan- 
guid voice. 

" And what, think you, was the reason of 
your unusual vigil ? — eh ? Have you never 
heard of cause and eflfect, irHamie ? Suppose 
Ethel had not taken it into her perverse 
little head to go and engage herself to that 
Roy Conynghara I" 
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" That " was enunciated with a good deal 
of dissatisfaction. 

" Of course the news upset me, Hugh," 
murmured Mrs. Vivyan, deprecatingly ; 
" how could it do otherwise, when I was 
obliged to realise, so unexpectedly, too, the 
necessity of giving her up ?" 

" Tush ! It ought not to have been un- 
expected to you — women generally see such 
things long before they exist." 

''I didn't. I cannot understand my 
blindness in this case, unless my state of 
false security was the reaction from the 
nervous suspicions with which I viewed all 
the child's admirers when she made her 
debut I fancied every lamb a wolf then, 
and when the wolf really came, I thought 
him a lamb." 

'* You might have known this would come 
to pass some time." 

"True; yet I could not help hoping — 
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well, you know what we both hoped ! — 
but that is all over now, of course, and there 
is nothing for it, I suppose, but to let the 
girl marry the man whom she has evidently 
fallen head over ears in love with," 

** If you are laying that down as a general 
principle, I confess I disagree with you in 
toto. Because a silly headstrong girl hap- 
pens to fall head over ears in love with a 
man, it is no reason for allowing her to 
paarry him, if he chances to be an unde- 
sirable person." 

" Yes ; but, Hugh, you cannot assert that 
Roy Conyngham, though not over-rich, is an 
undesirable partis 

" I did not say he was/' replied her hus- 
band, rather testily. *' Still, girls, especial- 
ly spoilt girls, are, as a rule, not famous for 
wisdom in their matrimonial choice." 

" Many girls are not, but Ethel is so 
different." 
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*'You should never let partiality blind 
your judgment^ my dear. I must say I 
don't like this Roy Conyngham, who seems 
to me to be a sort of curled darling of 
ladies' boudoirs. There may be nothing 
decidedly objectionable about him — vapid- 
ness is not often obtrusive — ^but the fellow's 
character is made up of negatives, and I 
should have preferred more stuff in the 
individual who is to be Ethel's husband." 

" I am afraid you rather underrate him, 
Hugh," Mrs. Vivyan said, mildly, "yet I 
have no especial penchant for him — ^the fact 
is, I had so set my heart on Waldemar — ^" 

" Confound Waldemar !" interrupted 
Vivyan of Vivyan, pettishly. It was not 
often he indulged in forcible expressions at 
the sacrifice of dignity, but now he viciously 
kicked at a crimson silk tabouret that lay 
near him, and flung down his newspaper as 
though he would have liked to fling it at 
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the head of the offending Waldemar, 
*' What that boy is doing, I cannot tell. 
He is as headstrong as a woman, and pays 
very little attention to our wishes for his 
return." 

"The loss is his more than Ethel's," said 
Mrs. Vivyan, with a heightened colour. 

" Yes ; but the vexation is ours. I shall 
have all the worry of making out a fresh 
will, of dividing my property, since we have 
not had the " 

He paused, for his wife was looking at 
him a little wistfully ; the absence of chil- 
dren, of a son and heir to the magnificent 
domain of Vivyan, was a cross which Hugh 
Vivyan had borne very badly. 

That wistful look in Mrs. Vivyan's pale 
eyes made him pause, and a red flush 
mounted to his temples. 

" Pshaw I Give me another cup of coffee, 
and let me get out in the air. It's oppress- 

VOL. I. c 
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ively hot here — my head aches," he added. 
Just as the cup was handed hira, a fresh 
young ringing voice was heard singing some 
bars of " Dites Jui," a pair of excessively 
high French heels pattered quickly down 
the staircase, a swish of feminine garments 
rustled near the door, and a slight girl 
entered with one of those faces whose ex- 
treme fairness suggests directly a white rose. 

» 

''The top of the morning to you, uncle!" 
she cried, dropping an energetic kiss on his 
head, just where there was a considerable 
bald spot. *' How nice and cool you look, 
in spite of the weather ! Thanks, auntie, 
tea, please, and lots of sugar. I have seen 
you before this morning." 

'* Why, you were surely asleep, Ethel." 
" Oh, no, I wasn't. I heard you ask 
Margaret how I slept — as if Margaret 
knew !" 
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^' I was afraid you might be ill after your 
drenching last evening." 

''Drenching! — there was hardly enough 
rain to wet a tom-tit, and Mr. Conyngham 
insisted on our riding so fast that we had 
no tirae to get wet. It was such delightful 
work, but rather breathless. I began to 
think we were going to emulate the man 
who could ride anything, from a broomstick 
to a flash of lightning— you know." 

" I suppose it didn't happen to occur to 
Mr. Conyngham that your horse might take 
fright or run away, and break your neck," 
Mr. Vivyan remarked, drily. 

" Perhaps he looked upon it in the light 
of a neck which he had a right to break," 
replied Ethel, composedly — "at least, I 
had just told him that he might have the 
right, if he chose." 

"I don't think he need have been in 

o2 
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quite such quick haste. Time enough for 
murder after matrimony," growled her 
uncle. 

Whereupon Ethel laughed — a laugh as- 
light and joyous as her heart. It is so easy 
to laugh at the most meagre jest when one 
is young and happy, and the world seems- 
absolutely ablaze with sunshine. When 
Ethel laughed, she looked ten times pret- 
tier; animation awoke all manner of en- 
trancing dimples round her mouth, and the 
brightest of gleams in her soft grey eyes. 
A "born child of prosperity," folks said, 
looking at her ; but she had not been born 
to fortune by any means. Her father, Mrs. 
Vivyan's only brother, had been a cavalry 
officer, who lost his life in a steeplechase ; 
her mother, the daughter of an indigo-planter 
in Bengal, a weak, illiterate, foolish woman, 
shortly after her bereavement, had married 
again, in spite of advice and remonstrance, 
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her second husband being a handsome and 
plausible adventurer, of whose antecedents 
no one knew anything. His habits of life 
were notoriously disreputable, and a slight 
4iccent, not reaching a brogue, proclaimed 
him of Irish extraction. 

Immediately after the marriage, Mr. 
O'Hara took his wife abroad, the Continent 
being then a grand resort for Bohemians of 
all classes ; moreover, abroad he knew that 
he should have unlimited sway over the few 
thousands she brought him. 

Before leaving England, he insisted that 
the child of her first husband should be left 
with its father's relatives, and Mrs. Vivyan, 
•denied offspring of her own, gladly adopted 
the little waif, Ethel Gordon ; so, after a 
tempest of weak tears, Mrs. O'Hara parted 
with her child, and, as it chanced, for ever. 

She never revisited England. Two girls 
were born abroad, and then, worn out by 
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the vicissitudes of a wandering, shifting life, 
all bloom and beauty gone from her face, all 
health from her body, all strength (if it had 
ever existed) from her mind, the poor faded 
wreck quietly drooped and died. 

She had tried to keep up, from time to 
time, a sort of straggling correspondence 
with Ethel, to whom, in her bright, luxurious 
home, *' mamma" was the very dimmest of 
dim memories. Then one day a letter, 
sealed with black, a foreign postmark on it, 
came to Mr. Vivyan, and by it he learnt 
that Mrs. O'Hara, foolish, fluttering butter- 
fly, had died on a certain day, in a certain 
month, at St. Goar on the Rhine. Mr. 
Vivyan acknowledged the receipt of the 
letter in his curt, business-like way, and the 
only tangible part of Ethel's grief was her 
having to wear black sleeve knots and black 
sashes for the proper period of mourning. 
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Ethel was pretty and Ethel was an heiress, 
so suitors came in shoals, and she shook her 
head at them until one came — a man with 
blond hair and violet eyes, and to him the 
girl surrendered her heart with all the more 
abandon that it had held out stoutly for so 
long. 

Why Roy Conyngham, against whom 
nothing really objectionable could be urged, 
failed to secure the approval of the Vivyans, 
may be explained by the fact that his woo- 
ing and success had knocked over, like a 
house of cards, a pet scheme which the 
Vivyans had nursed for ever so long. See- 
ing Ethel remain fancy-free for such a time, 
for she was twenty-four and had been "out** 
for six years, the good people had been 
tempted to think how pleasant it would be if 
they could keep her altogether ; and as the 
best and surest means to this end, they had 
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settled on a husband for her, one Waldemar 
Vivyan, a nephew of Mr. Vivyan's, whose 
mother was a German. Waldemar had 
been educated at the German universities, 
but was shortly expected to take up his 
residence with his uncle, to whom he was 
heir. 

Of course the young and dreamy semi- 
German student could not but fall in love 
with Ethel. So Mrs. Vivyan argued in the 
partiality of her heart, and Waldemar, as 
far as she could remember, possessing a 
frank, pleasant face, it was likely enough 
that Ethel would reciprocate, and thus a 
long and happy vista of years opened before 
the astute match-maker's eyes. 

But Thomme propose^ etc. 

It was indeed a terrific bombshell to the 
foundation of this Chateau d'Espagne that 
Roy Conyngham proved, and it was not 
remarkable that the Vivvans were not too 
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appreciative of the manifold advantages that 
Ethel Gordon's j^Tic^' was supposed to possess. 

"I suppose I shall see Mr. Conyngham 
some time to-day, Ethel ?" 

Ethel was balancing a morsel of toast on 
a knife, whilst her gaze rested on a tiny 
ridge of violet cloud that reminded her of 
Roy's eyes. 

She started, dropped her toast, blushed a 
little, then speedily regained the composure 
which she had been taught to observe as 
one of the chief duties of life. 

" Yes, uncle ; he said he would call," she 
answered. 

" And pray what am I to tell him ?" 

"Just what you please, uncle dear. I 
told him yesterday all that mattered very 
much," Miss Gordon said, quietly, with an 
arch smile. 

" So he merely honours me by a call, as a 
matter of form." 
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" Not exactly. Of course he knows that 
my consent requires yours, but then he 
knows, too, that any objection to him is 
quite out of the question. There is not a 
flaw to find in him !" Ethel said, proudly. 

" Hum ! that's going rather far !" her 
uncle answered, grimly. ** Objection may 
be out of the question, but I wouldn't advise 
you to set him up on a pedestal, and wor- 
ship him like a demi-god, ray dear. Most 
idols are made of clay, recollect. Be con- 
tent that he is a pleasant, good-looking young 
man, with heaps of flaws which you only 
want time to find out. And so we are 
really going to lose our little girl !" 

"Please don't, uncle — you make mecr)%" 
she said, struggling with a few refractory 
tears. " I made up my mind this morning 
that I wouldn't encourage any foolish pathos, 
but look at things in a sensible, practical 
light. There's nothing whatever to be melan- 
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choly about. People are married every 
day." 

^* That's true ; but according to the same 
argument, a good many people die every 
day, and yet, somehow, some of us don't get 
used to it." 

" What a cheerful comparison, Hugh !'* 
laughed Mrs. Vivyan. 

*' I am trying to teach Ethel logic, my 
love. You know I never succeeded in teach- 
ing you. It seems a settled thing, then, that 
we must kill the fatted calf; but I hope, 
Ethel, the fellow does not intend taking 
possession of you yet awhile." 

"/ don't intend to be married before 
Christmas, at any rate, and I have beea 
thinking of something." She paused, then 
went on, coaxingly, '* Something I want to 
ask you and auntie." 

" We are all attention," and Mr. Vivyan 
elevated his eyebrows, for Ethel was not 
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famous for hesitation when she preferred a 
request. 

" I know you won't approve, but I want 
to invite one of my sisters to come here so 
much." 

"I thought you knew that the fellow 
your mother married was a disreputable ad- 
venturer, and his daughters scarcely fit as- 
sociates for you," both uncle and aunt 
exclaimed simultaneously, amazed exceed- 
ingly at the request. 

*' But they are my sisters, and it is surely 
my duty to do all I can for them," the girl 
Baid, deprecatingly. 

" But you may do yourself a grievous 
injury," urged Mrs. Vivyan. " One can't 
touch pitch with impunity, and remain un- 
defiled. People who know about your 
mother's indiscreet match will talk unpleas- 
antly, and Mr. Conyngham may naturally 
enough object to such connections." 
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Ethel drew her slender figure up like a 
young queen, her fair skin flushing like a rose.- 

" Auntie, if you know me at all, you must 
know that Mr. Conyngham is not in the- 
least likely to marry me — unless he is will- 
ing to receive all my relations in his house." 

Mrs. Vivyan moved uneasily. 

" My darling," she said, " cannot you trust 
your uncle, when he assures you that these- 
are not people with whom you should bur- 
den your life ? You have, thank heaven ! 
never run across the sort of man your poor 
mother was unwise enough to marry. And 
these girls are not only his daughters, and 
his associates, but they are the associates of 
his associates." , 

" My life is made now," Ethel said, wist* 
fully. *'My sisters might annoy me, but 
they could not injure me ; and annoyance I 
am quite ready to risk for what I hold to be 
my duty." 
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Now, from a wee child in tuckers and 
pinafores, Ethel had despotically ruled the 
relatives who had adopted her. So in this 
•case, of course, her will was law once 
more. 

" I suppose )^ou must have your own way, 
as usual, child/' Mr. Vivyan murmured a 
little helplessly. '' You have two sisters, 
I think. Is it the eldest 5^ou are anxious to 
have ? Somehow I have a notion she is the 
best of the two." 

" No. T have thought it well over, and I 
should prefer the youngest. The eldest is 
Josephine, and she seems very good-natured 
and sensible, but I want Kathleen." 

"Write to her then, and I hope you 
won't do in haste what you may repent at 
leisure. I have an unpleasant conviction 
that when the thing is irrevocably done you 
will be sorry for it," and with a heavier 
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shadow on his brow than Mr. Vivyan was 
used to wear, he gathered up his newspapers 
and left the room. 

'* Reflect again before you write, Ethel," 
her aunt said, persuasively ; but Ethel had 
made up her mind. 

" I have reflected, and I know I am doing 
the right thing in inviting Kathleen ; and 
even if I am disappointed in her, which I 
am sure I shall not be — you see every man 
should do his duty, and every woman too, 
I suppose. Kathleen has seen so much of 
the world that she will teach me a little 
more of life than I have managed to learn 
at dear old Vivyan, auntie." 

" 1 hope she won't teach you the ways of 
her world, Ethel !" 

And Mrs. Vivyan, following suit of her 
husband, walked out of the room with a 
heavy shadow on her face. 
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Roy Conyngham, albeit a petted and 
curled darling of ladies' boudoirs, did not 
by any means prove a laggard in wooing. 
Before Mr. Vivyan, chafing in temper and a 
little absent in mind, had got through his 
debate, the library door was thrown open 
by an obese and pompous butler, and the 
wooer ushered in. Roy was an excessively 
handsome man, about six or seven and 
twenty, with blond hair, a long silken 
moustache considerably soignSy a complexion 
like a girl's, deep violet eyes, thick lashes, 
slightly golden, and a slender symmetrical 
figure which he carried so remarkably well 
that most people decided he was thoroughly 
'' chic." 

All objection being out of the question, as 
Ethel had pronounced, Mr, Vivyan received 
him politely, if not cordially ; questions of 
settlements were leniently dealt with, and 
the lover was quickly at liberty to betake 
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himself to the drawing-room, where his 
lady-love awaited him. 

Ethel was standing, when he entered, at 
an open window, looking absently over a 
gigantic lawn. In the tall trees that were 
clumped together myriads of birds were 
singing ; all around were massed rhododen- 
drons of every hue, hydrangeas, roses, and 
every flower that the south of England 
fosters in such brilliancy and luxuriance. 
Hearing a step, she turned, with something 
even brighter than the June sunshine on 
her face. 

" Is it all settled ?" she asked, smiling, as 
Roy approached. 

" It is all settled," he answered, and 
taking her into his arms, he kissed her soft 
red lips passionately a dozen times. "You 
are mine, Ethel !" 

" Am I ?" she said, drawing back slightly, 
as if half inclined to dispute the assertion ; 
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then she glanced up at the handsome face 
that had captivated her, and with a shy 
laugh yielded to his embrace. " I believe 
I am yours, Roy — too much yours," she 
added, and she sighed a little. 

That ghost of a sigh evoked a substantial 
frown on her lover's forehead. 

" Are you sorry for it already, then ?" he 
questioned, hastily. ** Surely you are not, 
Ethel? Surely you believe that no man 
has ever loved you as madly as T do ! Wait 
till I prove it by other means than mere 
words, and then tell me, if you dare, that 
you are sorry for having come to me I 
Darling ! dont you care for me after all ?" 

She turned towards him, and clasped two 
white arms round his neck. How blue his 
eyes were, blue as the violets that sent out 
their subtle fragrance from a tiny vase hard 
by. How superbly handsome he was! 
Could any Greek god be handsomer? His 
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violet eyes looked down into her own, his 
handsome face, with its well-cut lips, was 
in close and feverish proximity to hers. 

"Did I say I was sorry, Roy? How 
could I be " she paused. 

He had stopped her words by his lips, 
and in that long, long kiss, Ethel forgot 
what she was about to say. She was flush- 
-ed and trembling when he released her; 
then she said, to hide her nervousness, 

" You must not take things for granted, 
Roy ! If I sighed, it is only because my 
freedom is the best thing I have ever 
possessed, and I didn't like the thought of 
giving it up." 

" Do you think you will be giving it up 
to me ?" he asked, with a smile. " I think 
time will prove that you have only gained 
another slave." 

But the girl, like a true daughter of Eve, 
shook her head. She had had so fnany 
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suitors for the sake of her beauty and her 
wealth that she yearned now for a master 
at whose feet she could yield up all the 
passionate feelings that had lain dormant in 
her breast for twenty-four years. 

"Suppose I don't want another slave, 
Roy ? By way of variety, I believe I should 
prefer being domineered over ; just slightly, 
you know, not enough to be unpleasant." 

"Very slightly, indeed!" he answered^ 
with an expression on his mouth that wa0 
half triumphant, half mocking. "You 
were born to queen it, darling, and you'll 
do it till you die. My constitutional indo- 
lence inclines me to prefer being hen- 
pecked. It would be delicious to be put 
into leading strings by such hands as these !"" 

He lifted her small white lissome hands 
and pressed his lips to them. Then he drew 
them up until once more they grew into a 
circle round his neck, and her heart throbbed 
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fast against his own. Roy was really ia 
love, though more with her coffers than her- 
fielf. This girl had not been won too 
easily. She was not one to drop like a 
jipe cherry into any man's hand, and he 
found himself amply repaid for all the 
perseverance and trouble he had gone 
through when her fair head went down on 
his breast with a completeness of content 
which she did not try to hide from him. 

After a little while standing there thus, 
she alluded to the theme of her sisters, and 
her desire to have one with her. Roy 
Conyngham's answer was perfectly satis- 
factory. Of course she had entire right to 
do as she desired, and as for the father 
being a bit of an adventurer, he said, what 
could that signify. Indeed, adventurers 
were occasionally remarkably pleasant 
fellows ! 

" It is such a relief to find that you are 
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not prejudiced or narrow-minded, Roy^ 
Auntie said you were sure to object !" 

"A man who has knocked about, and 
seen so much of the dark as well as the- 
bright side of the world, has no prejudices,, 
my darling," he answered, superbly, "I 
have very broad views of life, and as to 
objecting to this connexion, I am afraid I 
should not object to the Devil himself if I 
had to take him along with you. There 
never was a man more cursed with disagree-^ 
able, proud, fussy relations than myself, 
Except Paul, I really don't think there's a 
decent one among the whole rank and 
file/' 

*' And are any of them Chevaliers d'lndus- 
trie r 

Roy laughed. 

"Well, no; they rather go in for the- 
heavy bore line." 

" I often wonder what those sisters of 
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mine are like," Ethel broke in, musingly. 
"They may be very nice ; mamma came of 
a first-rate stock, you know, though her 
father took to indigo. There was a whole 
heap of Debrett names in her pedigree. 
Then one of my sisters sent me her photo- 
graph, and it is perfectly lovely. I must 
show it to you." 

" No, no, never mind just now," mur* 
mured Roy, who, being comfortable, felt 
indolent. It was so pleasant to be sitting 
there in that luxuriously-furnished room, 
along with the summer sunshine, the scent 
of roses, and a pretty girl's lips close by to 
kiss whenever he liked. *' I don't mean to 
be ungrateful, pet, but you can show me 
the picture any other time. If we must 
have a change from this delicious sofa, let 
us have a song." And sauntering lazily to 
the piano, he struck a few chords ; then, in 
a rich tenor voice, began : 
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"Mavoumeen! mavoumeen! 
My sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part." 

" Strange !" cried Ethel, interrupting the 
song in her surprise, " that you should begin 
that just as I wanted to show you Kathleen's 
photograph. I must go and fetch it." 

Roy's hands rested nervelessly on the 
keys. In spite of his successful wooing, a 
hard, set expression stole over his features, 
and he started as Ethel flashed in — I use 
the word advisedly, flashed in — like a sun- 
beam, a sudden breeze, her face glowing, 
her rose-coloured ribbons flying. She 
paused and held up the picture, and bend- 
ing forward, Roy Conyngham saw the face 
stamped thereon with what some one has 
called the " stern justice of photography." 
It was scarcely a face any man who had 
looked on it once could forget, and, as it 
chanced, Roy had cause to know it well* 
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Man of the world as he was, and holding 
himself always pretty well in hand against 
awkward surprises, the terrible awkward- 
ness and unexpectedness of this surprise 
threw him completely off his guard. 

" Good God !" he cried, before he knew 
what he was about, " why, this is Kathleen 
O'Hara !" 

" Of course it is Kathleen ; and do you 
know her, Roy ?" asked Ethel, in astonish- 
ment. 

"Is she your sister?" questioned Roy, 
hurriedly, his white skin several shades 
whiter than its wont — ^^she — this girl !" 

" Of course it's my sister — do you know 
her ? You must have seen her to recognise 
the photo. But where have you seen her ? 
and how strange you have known her I" 

" Yes, it is strange," he muttered, huskily, 
with lips that slightly quivered ; " but coin- 
cidences happen often, you know, and — and 
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you are sure there is no mistake, Ethel ?'' 

*' Mistake ! — what mistake can there pos- 
sibly be? Kathleen sent me this as her 
picture. I have never seen her, however* 
If you have, you ought to know whether it 
is her." 

"Yes, it is her," he replied, looking at 
the pictured face before him with a mist 
blinding his vision. He would have given 
the world to be able to say that it was not 
Kathleen O'Hara. 

" But you have not told me where you 
met her," persisted Ethel. " Of course it 
must have been on the Continent. How 
curious that you knew her and did not 
know she was my sister. Tell me all about 
it, Roy/' 

" Don't be impatient," he said, rather 
imperatively. *' 1 — I will tell you " 

Then he paused as if to clear his throat, 
but in order to review the situation in his 
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mind. It was rather a desperate one, and 
seeing only one avenue of escape, he deter- 
mined to tell a lie, with an aplomb of 
resource that would have done immense 
credit to the hero of a French play. 

For extenuation, be it remembered, he 
saw Miss Gordon's fair acres evaporating in 
the distance like a mirage in the desert, and 
whole armies of Israelites to the fore, should 
the said Kathleen O'Hara cause a fracas 
between* him and his fiancee. 

*'It does not follow that I knew your 
sister because I happened to recognise her 
photograph,'' he said, carelessly ; " any 
fellow with eyes in his head, who has been 
at Baden-Baden, Homburg, or Monaco 
might do that. She is somewhat of a 
celebrity at those places." 

The significance of his tone was more 
marked than his words, and the warm blood 
sprang into Ethel's fair thorough-bred face 
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as she listened, while the soft grey eyes 
opened widely on him with a look for which 
he was not prepared — a look, in fact, that 
almost made him regret having implied so 
much. 

" What do you mean, Roy ?" she asked, 
rather haughtily. ''I confess I don't in the 
least understand." 

" Don't look in that way at me, my 
darling," he faltered, apologetically. ''I 
only meant that — that Miss Kathleen O'Hara 
was a very fast young lady, and that I am 
greatly surprised to find she is your sister." 

'* Kathleen ! Are you sure it is Kathleen ? 
Oh, how sorry I am ! But just think what 
a dreadful training she has had! — no 
mother, and such a father ! Is it any 
wonder she should be fast ?" 

She said all this deprecatingly, almost 
humbly. 

" I don't think I expressed any wonder 
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at the fact," Roy Conyngham remarked, 
drily. 

" I am sorry too that you don't really 
know her, Roy; you could have told me 
so much about her, and I feel that I 
should like to know something before she 
comes." 

" Before she comes !" Roy could not but 
repeat this in utter consternation. " Before 
she comes ! Do you mean to say, Ethel, 
that you are still contemplating asking the 
girl here, after all I have told you ?" 

His tone grated on her, and Ethel did 
not like it. She had been so spoilt all her 
life by the good old Vivyans that she had 
undisputably a will of her own. Roy saw 
that will flash in her eye, and he quaked 
internally. 

"Why shouldn't I contemplate it? I 
have told you that Kathleen is my sister, 
and that I mean her to come and visit me. 
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You have told me nothing to alter my 
intention, Roy." 

" I have told you that she has a very fast 
reputation," he answered quickly, almost 
«harply. 

Ethel bit her pretty lips. 

" And when did a fast reputation become 
«uch a crime in your eyes T she asked. 

He coloured furiously. Only a few weeks 
before he had flirted desperately, even out- 
rageously, in the hope of making Ethel 
jealous, with a good-looking widow, whose 
escapades had been so numerous and so 
flagrant that she had required all the bolster- 
ing of money and family to maintain her foot- 
hold on society. A ready reply rose to his 
lips, however, and a true reply, for as a rule 
those men who are most given to flirting 
with fast women, object the most strongly 
to marry them. 

" It was always a crime in my eyes, when 
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it came in any contact with you, dearest !" 
he said, softly. " If there is one thing I 
most earnestly desire, it is to keep such 
women at arm's length from you. It will 
be impossible to do this if you persist in in- 
viting that sister of yours. Ethel, my own 
love! trust to my judgment in this matter, 
and promise to give up your scheme." 

If Ethel had been a shade less resolved 
to do her duty, as she fancied, Roy would 
probably have succeeded in moulding her to 
his wish, for his really handsome face plead- 
ed for him even more powerfully than his 
words, and she was head over ears in love 
with his beauty ; but she was true as steel 
to good and generous impulse, and she 
would not yield. 

"Roy, darling, don't tempt me," she said, 
turning away, and shutting her eyes, that 
she might not see the irresistible violet orbs 
that had so much fascination for her. 
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** Somehow I feel as if I must do this. I 
must give poor Kathleen at least one chance 
in life — ^if it's only for my dead mother's 
sake." 

" You owe a vast deal to the mother who 
left you without a pang of regret, to go 
away with an unprincipled scoundrel/' he 
remarked, bitterly. 

" 1 don't think she left me without a pang 
of regret," Ethel replied, wounded by hb 
words ; " and even if she did, that could not 
alter my duty." 

"Rather your determination or inclina- 
tion." 

"I am sorry you look upon it in that 
light. If I consulted inclination, I should 
do exactly as you desired — even now. 
Come, Roy, tell me frankly, is there any 
reason that Kathleen should not enter my 
uncle's house ?" 

She faced him with clear, candid eyes. 
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that demanded an answer as straightforward 
as her question. 

It is humiliating, I confess, that even now, 
when a woman's fair name was at stake, 
Boy's coward heart prompted a prevarication. 

*'Surely the reason I have given is enough," 
he said. 

To his dismay and disgust Ethel laughed 
out merrily. 

**How terribly straightlaced you have 
grown all of a sudden ! Dear ! It is such 
a sudden thing that I think it must be an 
acute attack. Poor Kathleen ! Why is that 
so shocking in her that is so charming in 
little Mrs. Lewis ?" 

Koy champed at his blond moustache, and 
muttered something not very complimentary 
to "little Mrs. Lewis" under his breath. 
Then he roused himself from a fit of abstrac- 
tion that had lasted some minutes, to make 
a desperate and final effort. 
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''Ethel, do you really mean to say that 
you are going to disregard the first, the very 
first request I have made to you?" he asked, 
with an enormous amount of reproach in his 
accents. 

She looked at him with a keenness which 
he did not half relish. She adored this man, 
and would have been swayed by him had 
he understood the right way to influence 
her, but she was not an inane, foolish girl, 
to be hoodwinked at pleasure. It struck 
her rather painfully that there was some 
arriere-pensee in all this ; that there was an 
undue eagerness in Roy's manner. 

" You force me to believe that there is 
something more than you have told me, 
Roy," she answered, quietly. "You have 
never before counted fastness so dreadful a 
crime that it should prejudice you so against 
my sister. Why do you object to her 
coming ?" 
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"You need not fear I ana concealing 
anything from you/' he exclaimed, hastily. 
** If you do not trust me " 

" It is not that I don't trust you — trust 
you fully and entirely, my own Roj^" she 
broke in, with an honesty that made him 
fairly wince ; " but I know you are think- 
ing of me^ while I think of Kathleen — poor 
Kathleen, who has never had a chance out 
of that wild world of hers. I cannot give 
up the hope of doing her some good, even 
if" — she paused, and a few tears welled up 
in her soft eyes — *' it involved the necessity 
of losing you." 

"You could face that alternative with 

more philosophy, perhaps, than I care to 

believe," he cried, catching her in his arms 

suddenly and passionately. " But it will 

never involve that necessity, Ethel-^never, 

so help me heaven, as far as I am con- 

ceraed." 
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It was a strange, vehement oath to take, 
and sounded almost as if he wished to bind 
himself by something which even he himself 
could not break. 

" I don't want to give you up, Roy," Ethel 
murmured, with a good deal of tenderness, 
lifting up her eyes to his handsome face, 
and feeling as proud as a queen of the 
superb specimen of humanity that in a short 
time would be her very own. 

" If you did, I wouldn't let you, my pet,"^ 
and he smiled, and kissed her on her brow 
and cheeks and mouth half-a-dozen times. 

When she was able to speak, she said, 

" You will not allow prejudice to influ- 
ence you against Kathleen — ^you will pro- 
mise to try and like her, Roy dear ?" 

Roy Conyngham averted his face, that 
his betrothed might not mark the expression 
it wore, and a strange hard gleam rose in 
his violet eyes as he answered, with ill-con- 
cealed bitterness, 
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" Miss Kathleen O'Hara has had so many 
men in love with her that I don't fancy she 
would miss the non-allegiance of a poor 
^evil like me ; but I promise to try to like 
her as a siste^\ Ethel." 

As the word " sister " passed his lips, a 
frown knitted his forehead, and a dark 
«hade, like a thunder-cloud, swept over his 
fair girlish face. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SORRY STORY TRULY. 

*' But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed." 

npHERE was cool shadow beneath the 
-■- ancient trees, whose large arms stretch- 
ed yearningly to the heavens ; there was a 
strong fragrance of flowers around, a hum 
of insects rising up from the ground, and a 
duet between a rivulet that ran hard by 
with the leaves that fluttered and rustled 
against the windows of Denne. 

But Roy Conyngham noted none of these 
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pleasant things as he sat at dinner alone, 
facing rather moodily another cover, at which 
he glanced impatiently now and then. 

"No sign of Captain Conyngham yet?" 
he asked of the man-servant who, hearing 
far-off carriage wheels, had gone to the 
window. 

" Captain Conyngham has just arrived, 
sir." 

And as Roy looked up quickly, the 
frown clearing off his brow, the gentleman 
in question strided into the room. 

He was a very tall man with Atlantean 
shoulders and chest, and with clear-cut fea-^ 
tures. A heavy drooping moustache shaded 
but did not conceal a square jaw and firm 
lips. He had a pair of deep-set, dark eyes, 
and the bronzed skin and look of a man 
over whom many suns had shone and many 
rains fallen. 

*' I thought you would be sure to be here 
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before seven, Paul, so I ordered dinner at 
that hour,'' Roy said, fractiously, by way of 
greeting. 

"I meant to be, but what can one do 
against fate, especially fate in petticoats P I 
ran against little Lewis on my way from the 
station, and she nailed me, so " 

" Not being a second Joseph, you could 
not get away. Well, if it is a case of la 
belle veuve, I suppose I must excuse you. 
She certainly manages, with her coquetry 
and little minauderies^ to make one forget 
time. Have some Burgundy, Paul ? She's 
really very pretty, isn't she ?" 

"Thanks, yes," said Captain Conyngham, 
alluding to the Beaujolais. *'Well, no, I 
don't think I should call hpr particularly 
pretty. She has a rose petal skin, and a 
good deal of style, that's about all, I fancy." 
"Those are half the battle." 
"Maybe, to some men, but not to you 
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and me, Roy," aud he looked up and 
laughed, and drained his glass of iced wine. 

"Not with me certainly," said Roy, 
fastidiously. "Still she is a pretty little 
thing, and deuced good company if a fellow 
is feeling low. I suppose she asked you 
about my engagement to Ethel Gordon ?" 

" Your engagement !" 

Thirty-four years old and a Captain in the 
K.D.G., Paul Conyngham forgot himself 
suflSciently to start and to change colour, a 
fact that was perceptible through his 
bronzed skin. 

Then he looked keenly at his cousin. 

" Is it a settled affair, Roy ?" 

"Yes, we settled it yesterday at a pic- 
nic. 

'* I knew, of course, it might come," Paul 
answered, musingly, pouring out more wine 
and holding it up to the light, " but some- 
how I did not expect it quite so soon. By 
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Jove !" — he gave a curt laugh — "how sur- 
prised Mrs. Lewis would have been if I had 
given her the news !" 

" You are not over warm on the subject^ 
Paul." • 

" Farbleu t My dear boy, why should I 
be, especially when I lack example? 
Ehapsodise a little after the manner of 
successful wooers, and I have no objection 
to join you." 

" Hang rhapsody ; but I think you might 
acknowledge that the man Ethel Gordon 
marries will be a lucky fellow." 

'*That is easily acknowledged. In all 
my wanderings I have never seen anyone I 
admire more than Miss Gordon." 

" She is a darling 1" cried Eoy, effusively, 
warming up under his cousin's evident ap- 
preciation of his fiancee. " My opinion is 
not worth much, perhaps, being that of a 
man in love, but I remember how much I 
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was struck at the very onset with her face 
and manner. She is such a thorough little 
lady. I would rather die than marry a 
flirt or a fast woman — I hate the very sight 
of them." 

Paul shrugged his broad shoulders ; he 
imagined Roy was thinking of the little 
widow, Mrs. Lewis. 

" They are very well 'pour passer le temps j 
but one could not mention them in the same 
breath, of course, with Miss Gordon. The 
worst of it is that once one has vecu pres de 
la rose, all other flowers look so gaudy and 
meretricious." 

** Bravo, Paul ! I am glad you admire 
my bride-elect so much that she can evoke 
poetry out of your horribly prosaic nature. 
But now confess, isn't it the devil's own 
luck that something has turned up, or is 
likely to turn up, which might part me 
from Ethel for ever?" 
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The other man stared at him amazed. 
What could the something be that was 
likely to break an engagement ^ of just 
twenty-four hours' standing ? 

*' I am not jesting, 'pon my soul ; I mean 
to make a clean breast of everything, and 
4isk your advice concerning the cursed pre- 
dicament in which I find myself." 

Captain Conyngham pushed his plate 
aside, and lounged towards the window. 

" Let us go on the balcony and smoke, 
Roy. It looks cool and inviting outside, 
and we can talk better there than in this 
hot room." 

** It's stifling here," Eoy answered, loosen- 
ing his necktie with an impatient jerk. He 
looked many shades paler than usual, and 
a purple line ran round his eyes. He had 
not slept a wink the preceding night, but 
had tossed and writhed on his pillow at the 
perplexities of the situation. Another man 
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might have faced his difficulty bravely ; but 
Eoy's supine nature loved ease and a bed of 
rose-leaves; now the rose-leaves were not 
only terribly crumpled, but thorns had 
sprung up as well, and the only thing he^ 
could think of was to lay a part of his bur- 
den on another man's shoulders, so as to 
lighten the load on his own. 

^ 

"I am all attention," Paul suggested,, 
after a silence of some length. 

Roy took his cigar from his lips and de- 
liberately knocked off the ashes before he 
spoke. 

" Of course it's about a woman," he 
muttered, bitterly. 

"Of course," the other agreed, coolly* 
" Is it about Mrs. Lewis ?" 

'* Pshaw 1" and Roy kicked over a three- 
legged stool, on which a bottle of brandy 
and a bottle of soda water reposed side by 
side ; when the fragments were picked up 
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and order restored, he flung himself back 
in his arm-chair. ** I should think, Paul, 
you ought to know that she is not the sort 
of woman a man ever gets into serious 
trouble about," he remarked, contemptu- 
ously. 

**It's some other woman, then! Upon 
my word, Eoy, you would make a jolly 
Mormonite. Suppose you emigrate to 
Utah !" 

" If you can keep serious for ten minutes, 
I wish you would. Do you recollect my 
speaking to you last year of a girl I had 
met abroad ?" 

"Really, Roy, you have spoken of so 
many girls that I have no especial recollec- 
tion of that one. What about her?" 

"Nonsense, Paul T and Roy grew pettish. 
" You must surely remember I spoke of her 
M I spoke of no one else, for I was a con- 
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founded fool about her just then. She cer- 
tainly was the most beautiful woraan I saw 
abroad, and the most fascinating." 

" I think I do remember something about 
her. Was she not Irish ?" said Paul, after 
a pause. ^'And her father was a sort of 
Robert Macaire ?" 

"Exactly. A more disreputable indi- 
vidual you could not conceive ; but you 
might have thought him a Kaiser for the 
way his daughter carried herself. She has 
all the pride of a duchess and the temper of 
the devil." 

" An interesting combination, truly," Cap- 
tain Conyngham answered, drily. 

" By Jove ! you would have said so if 
you had seen her," Roy burst out, enthusi- 
astically. " I would match her against any 
woman in the world for turning a man's 
brain in the shortest possible time — if she 
had a mind to do so." 
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'^ She seems to have had a mind to turn 
yours 1** 

" I think she had/' was the cool reply. 
'* And she succeeded — after a fashion. We 
had a fine flirtation for a month or so, and 
when, at last, I was obliged to run over to 
England, I am afraid to say how much or 
how little I bound myself." 

"That's unlucky," Paul observed, still drily. 

*' It's the devil's own luck !" cried Roy, 
fiercely, pitching his cigar, half consumed, 
into the middle of a hydrangea, for it is 
amazing how people anathematise the devil, 
or any other convenient abstraction, when 
the consequences of their own deeds begin 
to press unpleasantly. 

" She is not likely to trouble you, though, 
is she ?" asked Paul. *' A woman like that 
would be very apt to keep her distance, even 
if the Channel did not happen to run be- 
tween you." 
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" But the truth is that the Channel will 
not run between us long," Roy said, gloomily* 
" Imagine, Paul, the horrible fix I am in^ 
when I tell you that to-day I discovered, to 
my horror, that she — the woman I have 
been speaking of, Kathleen O'Hara — is Ethel 
Gordon's half-sister !" 

" Whatr 

" There is not a shadow of doubt in the 
matter; and Ethel has written asking her 
to come to Vivyan !" 

"The devil !" ejaculated Captain Conyng- 
ham. 

*' The devil, indeed, and all his friends to 
boot !" responded Roy, grimly. " And then^ 
Paul, you see, that not only do I love Ethel, 
but it's necessary that I should marry her, 
for if I don't, Denne will have to go to the 
hammer. That fiend Davis is vociferous in 
his demands, and not a halfpenny can I 
stump up to meet them. It's rather hard, 
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that, because a fellow has fooled away a few 
hours with a woman, she should rise up 
like a Nemesis, and ruin him for life." 

And Roy hated, in his heart, the beautiful 
face he had once doted on. 

There was a momentary silence, then Paul 
spoke. 

"You are sure this is not a jest, Roy? 
It looks like one of those out-of-way 
situations in an old melodrama. I confess 
I cannot understand it. How on earth can 
Miss Gordon have a sister of whom no one 
seems to have heard." 

"That is easily told,'* and Roy explained 
Ethel's family history in a few pithy sen- 
tences. " On my soul, Paul, I have not 
the faintest vestige of an idea what I shall 
do. The whole thing looks black as 
Gehenna, and desperate. I see no clue out 
of my difficulty — do you ?" 
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" Were you positively engaged to the 

girl ?" 

" To Kathleen ? Well, yes, I suppose I 
was what is called engaged. That is, I 
made love to her, and kissed her, and in an 
idiotic moment daresay promised to marry 
her." 

^' And have you broken off the affair?'' 

"No. You see it is in this way. I came 
to England about the end of last summer 
with the understanding that I was to go 
back to her in the spring and make her 
Mrs. Conyngham. I was madly in love, 
and kept up a steady fire of correspondence 
for months. Confound it, Paul, she has 
probably every one of those letters of 
mme I 

"She must be a fool if she Jias not. 
Never mind the letters — go on." 

" In the spring I met Ethel, and from the 

f2 
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first I saw that she suited me as no woman 
had ever suited me before. I was a dolt 
about Kathleen, but I knew all the time she 
was no wife for me — a crippled purse and 
an extravagant woman are antagonistic. Be- 
sides, there was the unpleasant existence of 
her disgraceful father." 

" A very disagreeable existence, I should 
think," commented Paul, in whose concep- 
tion family pride was only second to pro- 
fessional honour. 

*' In a short time I recognised the folly 
of the whole thing, and determined to end 
it. But it was not easily done. I stopped 
writing; but I couldn't resolve to take a 
more decisive step. People talk of beard- 
ing lions, but, by Jove ! I would rather 
beard a dozen lions than Kathleen O'Hara, 
when her Celtic pride and temper are fully 
in arms. So the spring passed. She wrote 
once or twice to ask if I was ill. I did 
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not reply, and the correspondence stopped." 

« Well ?" 

" Well, since then I have heard nothing 
of her till to-day, when Ethel fired the 
whole thing upon me like a twenty-four 
pounder." 

" An extremely awkward state of affairs, 
certainly/' said Captain Conyngham, after a 
pause, during which he had smoked like a 
furnace, and, it is to be supposed, reflected 
like a -sage. Roy had not the misfortune to 
possess a very sensitive ear, or he might 
have detected a soupqon of contempt in the 
tone of his cousin's voice. It was a sorry 
story truly, a despicable story of man's weak- 
ness and want of honour, of moral cowardice, 
and, still worse, a craven desire to malign 
the woman that had been wronged, and 
the cool, clear-headed soldier was the last 
one' in the world to sympathise with its 
mingled supineness and cowardice. 
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"It's fifty times worse than awkward/'' 
muttered Roy. '* There is no telling what 
will be the upshot, for a prouder girl than 
Ethel does not exist, and I could see plainly 
enough that her uncle, old Vivyan, by no 
means overrates the advantages of my alli- 
ance. If I had but known all this yesterday 
morning !" 

" You would not have broached the sub- 
ject of marriage to Miss Gordon ?" 

" I should decidedly have deferred doing 
so until I had arrived at some proper under- 
standing with that other girl." 

'*An emharras de nchesses^ Roy!" said 
Paul, sarcastically. He felt a contempt for 
his cousin that he had never felt before ; he 
had known Roy to be vain and weak, open 
to fulsome flattery, and unstable as water, 
but he had given him credit for an ordinary 
amount of principle and good feeling.. 
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Evidently such things were quite out of the 
question. 

"I suppose this Miss O'Hara will cer- 
tainly come ?" he asked. 

*' We may count on that/' the other man 
replied, savagely. " She'll come, as sure as 
we are alive, if it is only for the gratification 
of discomfiting me !" 

"An amiable creature she must be," 
soliloquised Captain Conyngham. Then he 
took the cigar from his mouth, and rolled a 
whole cloud of smoke from under his 
moustache before he added, "It's an ugly 
business, and you are in for it, old chap, 
most emphatically. There is but one 
course — the only honest one, but you are 
not likely to follow it." 

""what ?" 

'' Go to Miss Gordon and make a clean 
breast of the whole affair — tell her you 
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were young and foolish, and Miss O'Hara a 
Circe. Throw yourself on her tender 
mercies, and, if I know anything of women, 
you will save yourself by the move." 

" You may know something about wo- 
men, but you don't know Ethel. She 
adores me now, but she would hate me if 
she knew the fact, and never forgive me." 

" And what if she knew you had been 
playing the rdle of accepted lover to her, 
while you are in honour bound to her 
sister?" . 

" Suppose she never hears ?" 

" I judge by all you have told me. I 
fancy such a termagant as the girl you de- 
scribe would not readily be induced to 
forego such a glorious opportunity for 
revenge." 

"I don't know! I believe I shall be 
able to induce her to see that her best - 
policy will be silence ; you see, men, if they ^ 
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-choose, can damage a woman thoroughly." 

Paul sneered downright, and quickly 
averted his face to conceal that he did so. 

" Cynics tell us that every woman has 
her price," he said, in a caustic tone. " Of 
•course you know best whether or not this 
Miss O'Hara has hers, only I warn you, it is 
a perilous game you are going to play.'- 

"Anything is better than throwing up my 
hand as you advise." 

"I don't advise that exactly, but I do 
not advise a course in which temporising 
can only end by placing you in a more 
helplessly false and ignoble position than 
you occupy at present." 

" We shall see." 

" See — ^yes, when the whole bubble bursts, 
as it must sooner or later. It will lay you 
open to a very serious charge of dishonour, 
Hoy," Captain Conyngham said, sternly. 

*' Fudge ! Who thinks of honour in con- 
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nection with women of that sort?. Why^ 
they are only created to be playthings that 
can be tossed aside at a man's will, when he 
is sick of their saccharine smiles and oily 
words ; women of that sort have no more 
heart than this," and he kicked the stone 
parapet. " But even if they have, I can't 
help it. There is no alternative for me but 
to let things drift. When the tug of war 
comes, I may rely on your aid, old fellow, 
may I not ? You have steered me through 
lots of scrapes, and this one being the worst 
I have got into, it's your bounden duty to 
give me a helping hand. Promise me your 
good offices if I want them." 

" I will," Paul replied. But in his in- 
most heart he wished his aid had been de- 
manded in a better and nobler cause. 

Roy, having filled a tumbler of brandy 
and soda, held up the glass with a smile on 
his handsome mouth. 
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" Here's success to us !" he cried. 

Captain Conyngham turned away. De- 
ceiving women and warring with women 
were things in a man's vocation that he had 
not dreamt of in his philosophy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SWEETHEARTS. 



'' To her, love was like the air of heaven ; invisible^ 
intangible, it yet encircled her soul, and she knew it, 
for in it was her life." 

'' TjlTHEL, my darling, what a lucky fel- 
"■-^ low I am for having met you in 

time !" 

*^ In time !" repeated Ethel, opening her 

grey eyes in surprise at his words. *' Why 

do you say that ?" 

" Why should I not say it ? Could not 

somebody who deserved you better than I 

do have won j^ou, supposing I had been 

just a little late in the fie^d ?" 
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She nestled close to him, and laid her 
head down on his shoulder, and a happy, 
child-like smile broke on her coral lips. 

"That is not very likely. Fate was 
saving me up for you, Roy — I know that 
quite well now. Whenever I used to feel 
an inclination to fall in love with anybody, 
something in my heart would draw back 
and say 'Not for you/ You see, it was 
waiting for you, and did not mean that my 
life should contain a single memory you or 
I might regret." 

" My very own !" Roy whispered, with a 
sort of passionate fondness, but none the 
less a vivid flush swept quickly over his 
face, which Ethel could not have under- 
stood had she seen it ; but she was half 
lying in his arms, with her eyes shut, in a 
blissful consciousness that she had reached 
a foretaste of heaven. 

That flush on Roy's face was the flush of 
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reproachful shame, as he involantarily com- 
pared the heart given him with the heart 
he had to give. Men of the world — ^the 
petted and corled darlings of ladies' bou- 
doirs, the loungers of the cauUsses, the 
Jldneurs of Rotten Row, the patrons of the 
Argyle — don't often feel such twinges. 
Moral [obligations rest on them as lightly 
as a morsel of thistle-down. But Roy, in 
spite of his defective idea of honour, felt a 
twinge now — felt it because he knew that 
he possessed Ethel's heart only on suflfer- 
ance, and because he knew that a possible 
time awaited him which would make every 
fond word Ethel said turn to gall and worm- 
wood in her memory. 

" What an earthly paradise our home 
will be, my darling !" he murmured, apropos 
to nothing that had been uttered before, 
and being of a demonstrative nature, he 
-endorsed the remark by a kiss. 
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" I don't like that comparison, Roy. 
Paradise had a horrid serpent, you know, 
and every paradise since that time has been 
furnished with the same drawback. We 
won't call our home bv such an ominous 
name." 

" No, we won't," answered Roy, blandly, 
but again a wave of hot colour surged over 
his face, for he was thinking what a serpent 
Kathleen O'Hara might prove if she chose ; 
then he changed the subject. "By the 
way, pet, Paul paid me a hasty visit yester- 
day, and he has promised to stay some 
time. I hope he won't find it dull down 
here. There's plenty of fishing about " 

" What a charming parti carre we shall 
make when Kathleen comes !" cried Ethel, 
in a joyous, ringing voice that grated dread- 
fuUv on her lover's ear. " I shouldn't 
wonder if Captain Conyngham would be so 
obliging as to fall in love with her." 
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Strange what a tide of jealousy, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness swept over 
Roy's heart. It was impossible for him to- 
realise any man being in love with Kathleen 
with equanimity, but he only gave an evil 
sneer. 

" I do not think that at all likely/' he 
answered, grimly. ^' Paul is remarkably fas- 
tidious in his notions, and he has no fancy 
for that sort of woman ; besides, Miss 
O'Hara flies at much higher game than a 
mere soldier of fortune." 

" How do you know that ?" asked Ethel^ 
in astonishment. 

" Oh, simply by looking at her. I never 
saw her but she was surrounded by tip-top 
swells. She is very beautiful in her way, 
you know, and has something about her 
that is positively irresistible." 

"She must be striking indeed to have 
impressed you so ^t mere sight." 
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She said these words with the utmost 
innocence of intention and manner, but he 
shot a keen and uneasy glance at her. If 
her suspicion or jealousy was aroused, it 
was all up with him — matrimonial arrange- 
ments would turn up a fiasco. Davis's de- 
mands would have to be met, and the in- 
odorous town of Boulogne would find him, 
for the term of his natural existence, dan- 
gling after wives with damaged reputations, 
and French cocottes, in company with his 
English out-of-elbow confreres. He was 
spared further parley, however, for just then 
a brougham drove up to the house, and 
Ethel, disengaging herself hastily from his 
arm, cried — 

" Here is Mrs. Lewis 1 What is that^ 
Roy, that the Italians say when they mean 
* well sent ' ?" 

" I would rather ask what they say when 
they mean ill sent," Roy answered, forcing a 
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frown to his forehead and feigning anger, 
but in his heart he blessed the little widow's 
advent, since it had been a stopper on the 
perilous topic of Miss O'Hara. "That 
dreadful woman, Ethel — if you will excuse 
me ." 

''But 1 won't excuse you," Ethel said, 
laughing. " You must stay and bear your 
share in the infliction, if you really look on 
her visit in that light — I am sure one short 
little month ago you considered it anything 
but a punishment. How dare men talk of 
women's fickleness, I wonder !" 

" I never do," Roy replied, shrugging his 
shoulders with a significant gesture, imply- 
ing that he rather found fault with woman's 
constancy. '* By Jove ! Paul has been 
caught again. Mrs. Lewis has him in her 
toils, and is bringing him in whether he will 
or not." 

''I am so glad!" Ethel said, cordially. 
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^* I like your cousin, Roy, better, ever so 
much better, than any other man I know, 
and he has been so little near us lately." 

" Just as well ; he might have cut me 
out,*' was the answer, more in bitterness than 
jest, and the tone made Ethel look up at 
him quickly. 

"Roy !" she cried, more in surprise than 
reproach. 

It was not a part of his game to make 
Ethel restrained with Paul, and Vivyan an 
unpleasant house to him: So Roy swallowed 
his momentary wrath, and did not forget to 
put in a small leaven of spite, which would 
quietly reprove his jianck's liking for the 
dragoon, if such existed. 

" I didn't mean what I said, darling. I 
am not afraid of Paul, for he hates ladies' 
society. He certainly has no fancy for Mrs. 
Lewis, for he hates fast women — even- as 
much as I do !" 

g2 
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'* Do you really hate them ? How neces* 
sary it is to express one's sentiments, if one 
wants them known !" Ethel replied, archly,^ 
and to this shaft of gentle irony there was 
no time for answer, for the ''little Lewis,"^ 
as she was ordinarily called, entered the 
room, followed by the tall figure of Captaia 
Conyngham. 

The first impression the widow made on 
the mind was "style," the next "com- 
plexion." She was dressed in black, not the 
lugubrious black that is sacred to mourn- 
ing, but a light diaphanous mixture, all 
gossamer and rich lace, that set off a skin 
such as a girl of sixteen might have envied. 
She looked exactly as if she had been dieted 
all her life on milk and roses. Colour was 
her strong point, a faint, pink, fluttering, 
delicious colour, like the innermost heart of 
a rosebud. And she had a pair of immense, 
rather saucerish blue eyes, which she had an 
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artless and infantine trick of opening to their 
very fullest extent. 

Ill-natured people had compared her eyes 
in roundness to an owl's — but she opened 
them all the same. She opened them now 
as she went forward. 

" How lucky I am to find you at home, 
dearest Ethel !" she exclaimed, embracing 
Miss Gordon effusively. " I wanted you so 
much to drive with me ; but this delicious 
room, with its flowers and demi-jour light are 
so much more enjoyable than the horrid 
dusty roads. I have brought Captain 
Conyngham with me, and promised that 
you will give him some tea !" 

" I shall be delighted," said Ethel, and as 
she turned to greet Paul, the little Lewis, 
suddenly awakening, as it were, to a con- 
sciousness of Roy's existence, held out to 
him a delicate hand, clothed in a pearl-grey 
Houbigant, number 5^. 
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Roy was leaning rather sulkily against the 
back of a pne-dieu chair. 

" I thought I was to have no recognition 
at all/' he muttered, with an actual tone of 
vexation in his voice. 

*'I am not sure you deserve any," she 
murmured, sotto voce^ opening her eyes still 
wider. " When a man neglects old friends^ 
he deserves neglect in turn. Even an en- 
gagement is not an excuse for everything J^ 

'^ It ought to be ! Come, let us make 
peace. We have been friends too long ta 
quarrel !" 

She threw him a long, lingering, reproach- 
ful glance, then settled down with real zest 
to her cup of tea and a well-buttered muffin, 
for she was desperately material in all her 
tastes, and self was never forgotten for a 
moment. 

" If you don't really care for the * cup? 
that cheers but does not inebriate,' you 
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shall have some iced claret," Miss Gordon 
said to Paul. 

**Why should you not credit me with a 
partiality for tea 'i \ do like it, especially 
because one generally gets it in society like 
this/^ 

" Roy says you hate ladies' society." 

" Does he ? But you do not believe him. 
Miss Gordon, or has your faith in him 
become infinite — even in trifles ?" 

"It ought to be, I suppose, but I am 
horribly sceptical by nature, I am afraid," 
Ethel answered, with a smile, and when she 
smiled, Roy, whose sharp ear had caught 
her words, scowled — a scowl as evil and 
dark as his fair, handsome face could 
scowl. 

Grouped within a big bay window, the 
four made a pretty enough picture. A deep 
flood of red-gold sunshine poured into the 
room, gleaming about the silver things of 
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the tea equipage, touching up mirrors and 
vases, and outlining Miss Gordon's lovely 
head like a figure in a pre-Raphaelite por- 
trait. Outside the window a numberless 
variety of roses were clambering, and clus^ 
tering, and loading the afternoon air with 
sweetness. 

" I think you told me one day roses were 
a great weakness of yours, Captain Con- 
yngham," Ethel remarked, after a while, 
during w^hich — what with the heat and the 
languor consequent on it, and perhaps the 
conflicting feelings that dwelt in their 
bosoms — the ball of conversation had not 
rolled too quickly among the four. " Will 
you come and look at them ? — they are in 
the full zenith of their glory just now." 

Paul assented willingly, as indeed he 
would have assented to anything she pro- 
posed. Miss Gordon was not at all aware 
of the peculiar feelings with which the cool, 
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impassive-looking soldier regarded her. 
She would have been flattered if she had 
guessed that she embodied to him more of 
the gentleness and refinement, the beauty 
and grace of womanhood than he had ever 
met in all his wanderings through courts 
and camps. Like most men of his calibre, 
he had a horror of women who were 
loud; he had flirted with them, walked 
with them, kissed them, and toasted them 
at mess, perhaps; but all the same, 
he had preserved his ideal intact, and 
with it not one of the heroines of his 
amourettes had had one attribute in com- 
mon. This ideal was, after all, a hackneyed 
one, and one which has existed in the 
masculine mind since the deluge — a gentle, 
graceful, feminine abstraction, hedged about 
with a divine atmosphere of high breeding 
and heavenly virtue. To Captain Conyng- 
ham's thinking Miss Gordon approached the 
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ideal very closely, and consequently she 
proved very attractive to him — so attractive 
that, if Roy's suit had not been very far 

« 

advanced when Paul appeared on the scene, 
there is no telling how soon the latter 
might have laid his great, honest, loyal 
heart and his well-won Crimean laurels at 
Miss Gordon's feet. 

Neither is it possible to tell what success 
would have attended his wooing. The 
mind grows positively dizzy in considering 
what toys of circumstance we are, for ab- 
solutely and entirely the whole course and 
meaning of our lives seem to hinge on the 
idlest turns of chance. 

Thoughts of Paul as a lover were, how- 
ever, very far from Miss Gordon as she 
walked down the garden path, pointing out 
her favourite blossoms, and laughing merrily 
at his lamentable ignorance of rose nomen- 
clature. 
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" I confess I don't know ranch about the 
names of flowers," he said, deprecatingly. 
" It always seems to me a matter of such 
small importance, and flowers are meant 
for enjoyment, and not for study." 

'' I should think military tactics a much 
more disagreeable study." 

" But military tactics are useful." 

" And are flowers of no use because one 
does not often brain a tyrant with a rose ? 
Are they not useful in making home bright 
and pleasant ?" 

"Yet the trail of the serpent was over 
Eden's choicest blossoms," he answered, 
carelessly. 

Ethel blanched as the words fell on her 
ear, and she shrank back as if from some 
painful thrust. It was curious that in the 
course of a few hours the subject of serpents 
should have been twice mooted. 

"Let us go back," she suggested, in a 
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nervous voice. " Roy must surely have 
finished his flirtation with Mrs. Lewis by 
this time. I suppose I ought to prevent 
him from running into temptation ; but is it 
not an excellent thing that I have no jeal- 
ousy in my composition?" 

**A very excellent thing," he answered, 
gravely, as he followed her into the draw- 
ing-room, where in the partial light, for the 
day was drawing to a close, Roy Conyng- 
ham was bending closely — too closely for a 
true and loyal lover — over the fascinating 
widow, and looking unutterable things right 
into the depths of her big blue eyes. To 
Paul's quick glance there was even a sus- 
picious movement, as though two pair of 
hands had hastily parted company. ** Un- 
stable as water!" he muttered angrily to 
himself; then he looked quickly at Ethel, 
who, with an undisturbed serenity of feature 
and manner, had gone up and joined the 
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two in the bay window. " Fll do my best 
to keep him straight, and befriend her^ and 
she will want a friend, Til warrant." 

But Miss Gordon, standing by her be- 
trothed, with immeasurable love for him 
and faith in him in her heart, would have 
laughed outright at the very idea of a cham- 
pion being required in her cause. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MISS o'hARA. 



" Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny, Plato 
a privilege of nature, Theophrastus a silent cheat, Theo- 
cretus a delightful prejudice, Carcades a solitary king- 
dom, Domitian said that nothing was more grateful, 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all the 
letters of recommendation in the world, Homer that 
'twas a glorious gift of nature, and Ovid calls it a 
favour bestowed by the gods." 

A MONTH soon passed — the golden, 
-^^^ glorious month of June, with its 
yellow sunshine, its clear blue sky, and its 
wealth of fragrance, — and one fine morning 
Miss Gordon's neat little pony-carriage 
drove up to the station of Alton, distant 
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6ome three miles from Vivyan, just before 
the down-train was due. 

"Jump down, and go round to their 
heads, James," Ethel bade the smart little 
groom, as she checked the ponies. *' I 
hear the train coming, and Wink is inclined 
to be foolish. S-oh ! steady, sir !" 

She pulled in the rein sharply. It was 
astonishing how much strength there was in 
those slender white wrists of hers, and as 
the roan threw up his head nervously, the 
engine, with its carriages in tow, puffed and 
whistled round the curve. 

As it drew up, with a loud, defiant snort, 
by the platform, Ethel gazed eagerly for 
the appearance of her sister, whom her 
uncle (who had been in London on busi- 
ness) was to escort down into Blankshire. 
What would she be like ? Had she done 
well or ill in inviting her ? and Ethel felt 
unusually disturbed as she asked herself 
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these questions. Her heart gave a tremens 
dous leap as Mr. Vivyan, with a lady on? 
his arm, emerged from the crowd, and ad- 
vanced rapidly towards her. She set down 
at once as a fact that her sister was tall — 
extremely tall for a woman — and that she 
walked particularly well. 

*' Here she is, Ethel,*' cried Mr. Vivyan. 
*' I suppose it is not n'ecessary to introduce 
you." 

" I should think not, indeed," said Ethely 
with one of her sunniest smiles, that Captain 
Conyngham was wont to compare to a flood 
of sunlight. " Oh 1 Kathleen, how very glad 
I am to see you I" 

"Thanks — ^you are very kind," replied 
Miss O'Hara, in a voice that, though singu- 
larly musical, was ice-cold. " I hope we 
shall like one another." 

" I am sure we shall ; you must not hope 
it, because to hope implies a doubt. Put 
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her into the carriage, uncle. I brought the 
phaeton because I wanted her all to myself; 
the brougham is here for you." 

"That's all right; things always happen 
and people turn up just when they are not 
expected," Mr. Vivj^an remarked, philoso- 
phically, *' To my surprise, I found Wal- 
demar at Long's. He came down with us, 
and is looking after Miss O'Hara's luggage.'* 

" Waldemar !" exclaimed Ethel. " I 
thought he was in Germany." 

" So did I till T saw him to-day. Here 
he comes," he said, carelessly. This indif- 
ference was his way of showing his vexation 
at the neglect which had so long delayed 
his coming. 

Ethel turned ; a young fellow in a grey 
travelling-suit advanced down the platform 
with that light springy step that few men 
retain after they have reached three or four 
and twenty. A good-looking young fellow, 

VOL. I. H 
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V 

with a dash of auburn in his brown hair and 
eyes and brows that might have been 
painted to match. He wore no beard or 
moustache, and his flexile lips curled 
upwards at the corners as those of a 
laughter-loving nature generally do ; while 
there was a gleara of mischievous devilry in 
his pupils that tried soberly- disposed folks 
severely. But this was the light side of 
Waldemar Vivyan's character. There was 
another. The dash of red auburn in his 
hair, together with one or two straight lines 
between his brows, was sufficient indica- 
tion of the passionate though somewhat 
volatile vehemence that always accompanies 
a mercurial temperament in both feeling 
and action. 

Taking him altogether, the semi-German 
student was decidedly prepossessing, and 
with a certain debo7inawe air about him as 
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% instead of doing Gottingen, he had been a 
lounger in St. James*s Street, and an habitue 
of the crack London clubs. 

" You are surprised to see me, are you 
not ?" he said, after his first greetings, and 
they were not shy ones, to Ethel were 
over. '*You didn't imagine I had been 
Miss O'Hara's travelling-companion. Uncle 
Hugh's face was a study when he saw me 
to-day." 

" Did you cross with Kathleen ?" asked 
Ethel. *' You certainly are an incompre- 
hensible person. Why didn't you write to 
say you were coming, or telegraph your 
advent? Don't you know we English are 
nervous people,, and eschew surprises ?" 

"The fact is, I made up my mind to come 
at an hour's notice, when I heard Miss 
O'Hara was due here today. By Jove, 
Ethel, how wonderfully you have im- 

h2 
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proved ! — ^I should have come a year ago if 
I had known you were grown up so awfully 
pretty." 

" Should you ? It's a good thing, perhaps, 
that you didn't know it. You have im- 
proved too since you were a lean red-haired 
boy and the plague of our lives; but we 
will exchange compliments when we reach 
Vivyan." 

" And how am I to reach Vivyan ?" he 
asked, as he helped her into the phaeton in 
which Miss O'Hara was already seated, 
leaning back and looking meditatively at 
the ponies. 

"You are to go in the brougham with 
uncle. Come, James !" And Ethel gather- 
ed up her reins. 

" Mayn't I play tiger for once ?" pleaded 
Waldemar. 

"No, you may not," Ethel answered, 
laughing, and flicking Wink and Blink with 
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the whip, the little vehicle bowled along 
the road, leaving Waldemar standing with 
his cap in hand and a strange wistful look 
in his brown eyes. Then Ethel began to 
be conscious that her companion had not 
spoken one word since her first greeting. 
Anxious to do away with awkward silence, 
she plunged at once into a conventional 
phrase. 

"I am afraid you have had a hot and 
-dusty trip down." 

*' It has not been very pleasant," answered 
Miss O'Hara, in the same musical voice — a 
voice that spoke English with a slight 
accent which might be foreign or Hibernian ; 
" but travelling in summer is never agree- 
able, I fancy." 

" But I hope the sea wasn't rough." 

" No. I always enjoy the sea — there is 
nothing like it in the world." 

" Yes. It was very fortunate that Wal- 
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demar crossed at the same time. I hope he 
found out soon who you were, and made- 
himself useful." 

*' He did not need to find out who I was, 
we knew each other before. It came in his- 
way to do papa a slight service in Paris, so 
we had met already several times." 

*' Met him — met Waldemar !" cried Ethel. 
She was so astonished that for a minute she- 
said nothing more ; then she added, more in 
soliloquy than to her companion, "How 
very singular that he never mentioned it in 
his letters !" 

"I am not sure it was singular," the other 
remarked, indifferently, though an increase 
of colour rose into her face, " the fact may- 
have escaped his memory, as one of slight 
importance, or he may not have considered 
us in the light of desirable acquaintances. 
Certainly we are not people of whose social 
countenance anyone is likely to boast. 
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"Kathleen!" cried Ethel, almost indig- 
nantly, — a hot tide of blood swept over her 
face, a thrill of reproach rose up in her 
voice. ''How can you speak like that? 
It would be dreadfully unjust to Waldemar 
if you were in earnest, and if you are in 
jest, it is unjust to yourself." 

*'I beg your pardon," answered Miss 
O'Hara, in a quiet tone, *' I forgot entirely 
that you did not understand how people in 
my world feel, for my world is very different 
from your world, you know. I forgot, also, my 
sister Josephine's last stringent instructions. 
It was to beg me not to shock you, if I could 
help it, with my sentiments. — * Remember, 
my dear child, you are commencing a new 
era ; you are going amongst highly respect- 
able people,' she said, 'and it's your boundeu 
duty to try to be respectable too.' " 

'* Try to be respectable 1" repeated Ethel, 
more and more annoyed at each word that 
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dropped from her sister's lips; yet she 
smiled, for it was impossible not to smile at 
the oddity of manner and the spice of 
humour that sparkled up in her eyes. " But 
are you not respectable ? If you are not, 
what constitutes respectability ?" 

''Keeping a gig, does it not?" Miss 
O'Hara said, innocently. " At least, you 
know, Carlyle says so. I fancy this pretty 
little trap might come under the head." 

'* I am not easily shocked, Kathleen, but 
I hope you will forgive me when I ask you 
not to say queer things, for so many people 
are so easily shocked, you know !" 

Miss O'Hara gave a curious little laugh. 
There was nothing grating or harsh about 
it — in fact, it was extremely harmonious; 
but to a sensitive ear, cynicism — lots of 
cynicism, such as a devoted disciple of 
Balzac or George Sand might be given to, 
was apparent in it. Luckily, Ethel was 
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too much country-bred to understand it. 

"I conclude you mean the people at 
Vivyan. I shall do my possible not to 
shock their sense of the proprieties, for 
Bohemian as I am to the backbone, I can 
play Grande Dame admirably when I 
choose." 

" I am certain Nature intended you should 
always play it," cried Ethel, with girlish 
enthusiasm and frankness as she looked 
admiringly at the beautiful face beside her — 
a beautiful face which was also a proud 
face. 

" Oh dear, no !" was the careless, rather 
off-hand reply. " It is not natural to me, 
for nothing cramps and wearies me more ; 
I take after papa, who is a born vagabond, 
I believe! There is something about him 
that makes him quite unable to endure the 
pressure of conventional respectability for 
long ; but he's very nice, although, of course. 
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there's nothing very honest or respectable 
in his character !" 

"1 trust she will not talk like this to 
auntie," thought poor Ethel. She was dis- 
mayed when she pictured the manner in 
which lady-like, rather prudish Mrs. Vivyan 
would regard such open declarations as 
realising her worst fears of what Mrs. 
O'Hara's daughter would certainly be. A 
dreadful sense of foreboding seemed to 
come over her as she appreciated more 
clearly the excessively jarring elements she 
was about to bring together. What on 
earth would be the upshot of it ? Would 
Miss O'Hara try to conciliate the prejudice 
which already reared its crest highly against 
her, or would she openly and boldly defy 
it? 

The roan and the bay pony trotted 
amicably along the level stretch of well- 
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shaded road. The slanting gold of the sun- 
shine streamed in serene glory through the 
bronze gnarled trunks, and on the emerald 
depths of the foliage, and James, the natty 
tiger, sitting bolt upright in his tiny seat, 
absorbed in the contemplation of his row of 
buttons, took a short nap and nearly fell off 
his perch before either of the girls spoke 
again. 

Then Miss O'Hara said, indifferently, 

•*I had no idea you lived in the heart of 
the country ; I thought Vivyan was in a 
town." 

"Oh no, quite country. We go up ta 
London in the season sometimes to do the 
Academy and the Opera, but we all prefer 
living here." 

" I see ! — a country seat a grand Seigneur 
— marble halls, and vassals and serfs at your 
side — sort of thing. But have you much of 
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a neighbourhood? Seclusion may be very 
poetical, but pastoral pleasures are dull, I 
fancy/' 

*' There is something of a neighbourhood 
— sufficient, I hope, to keep you from stag- 
nating quite." 

" I never stagnate," was the quiet reply ; 
"all modes of life come alike to me. I 
fancy I have run the gamut of them from 
highest to lowest, consequently I have 
learnt a ver}^ useful philosophy, which 
makes me resigned to anything that turns 
up on the cards, and surprised at nothing." 

They drove, at this moment, past the 
palings of a park. A medium-sized lodge 
of Gothic architecture was just within the 
gate, but so embedded in foliage that its 
existence might easily have escaped notice. 
A broad avenue of century-old chestnuts led 
as straight as an arrow to the house, which 
was surmounted by the quaintest gables and 
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chimneys. On either side of the road, upon 
the undulating pasture, huge trees were 
grouped together, beneath whose cool 
shadow a few heads of stately deer browsed 
quietly. 

" That looks as if it were a pretty place,'^ 
Miss O'flara observed carelessly. 

"It ii a very pretty place," answered 
Ethel, her cheeks flushing with a wild- 
rose bloom, and her grey eyes drooping 
consciously a little. " The prettiest place in 
the county, I think, though there are several 
grander and better kept." 

"Who is the owner?" inquired Miss 
O'Hara, lifting her gossamer veil for the 
first time, and leaning forward. 

"Some one of whom you have heard. 
This is Denne, and belongs to Roy Conyng- 
ham. The Roy of whom I have written to 
you, you know." 

"Ah!" 



i 
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A quick, sharp interjection, uttered more 
to herself than to her companion, an excla- 
mation wrenched from her, as it were ; but 
Ethel, thinking it denoted interest, went on 
glibly enough, for what could be pleasanter 
than dilating on the merits of her future 
home? 

*'The house is very, very old, and very 
picturesque. It has been in the Conyngham 
family for generations and generations, and 
came to Roy — my Roy, you know — when 
he was a mere boy. He has been abroad a 
good deal, but when he came home this last 
time, he was so charmed with the dear old 
place that I fancy he would be very loth to 
quit it again." 

Miss O'Hara vouchsafed no reply. It 
would have been only courteous, after all, if 
she had evinced a little interest, but she gave 
no response by look or speech. In fact, she 
closed her eyes for a minute or so, and all 
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her admiration of Denne seemed to have 
entirely vanished. She did not drop her 
veil, however. Perhaps she required air, 
for a bright crimson spot glowed on either 
cheek, and she gave one or two quick 
breaths. Veilless, Ethel saw at last what 
her sister was really like. 

As a general rule, it is doing a woman 
gross injustice to judge of her looks at the 
end of a long and fatiguing journey, but of 
some women, as of " Olivia," it may be said 
that her beauty " is in the grain," and will 
endure wind and weather. 

Miss O'Hara, at any rate, stood the test 
triumphantly. Ethel had never pictured, 
much less seen, a face so wonderfully beau- 
tiful as the one beside her. It was not only 
the regular small Greek features, chiselled 

like a cameo; the skin, save where the crim- 

« 

son glowed, white as milk and smooth as 
marble; the scarlet lips, a little full, per- 
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haps, so proudly curved and firmly closed ; 
the rich coils of hair, a positive chestnut ia 
the shade, spun gold in the sun ; or the large 
star-like eyes, chestnut also, as chroniclers 
tell us fair Marie Stuart's were — that fasci- 
nated Ethel's gaze. 

It was something deeper and more subtle 
than the sheer loveliness of flesh and blood. 
Listless as the face looked, it was not cold. 
Quiet as it seemed, it was not tame. Oa 
the contrary, it was easy to see that it pos- 
sessed in superlative degree that extreme 
mobility of feature which always distinguishes 
the children of the Emerald Isle; that, in 
fact, a magnetism not to be put in words 
might dwell in the smile, and a some- 
thing almost akin to majesty shine out of 
the magnificent depths of those chestnut 
eyes. 

"Roy was right when he said she was 
irresistible," thought Ethel, and at that mo- 
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ment the chestnut eyes turned and met her 
own fully and steadfastly. 

And here be it said that Miss O'Hara'a 
eyes always looked into other eyes fully and 
steadfastly. She never shirked a glance. 

" Well," she asked, quietly, " what do you 
think of me ? Am I as pretty as my photo- 
graph ?" 

" I beg your pardon. I did not mean to 
be rude," Ethel replied, deprecatingly ; " but 
you must be quite accustomed to being 
stared at, I fancy." 

** I did not think you rude. It is very 
natural you should look at me. I only wanted 
to know if you were disappointed in my 
appearance, not from any feeling of vanity, 
but because Josephine said 1 wSs deceiving 
you by sending a flattering likeness." 

" She was never more mistaken ! I 
thought the photo lovely, but you are far 
lovelier I" 

VOL. I. I 
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''Thanks I" said the other ; but she must 
have been well habituated to compliments, 
for the colour faded from, instead of deepen- 
ing on her cheeks, as she listened to the 
praise. They drove up to Vivyan, and then 
Ethel spoke out warmly. 

" Welcome to Vivyan, Kathleen. I hope 
we shall make you very happy — as happy 
as I am in having you here. And here is 
my aunt to welcome you too." 

Attired in a costly drab silk, her pale hair 
smoothly braided beneath a rich blond cap, 
her pale eyes calm and cold, Mrs. Vivyan, 
in a few sentences, in which an attempt at 
cordiality was apparent, received the guest, 
and in a short while Miss O'Hara was in- 
stalled in thfe sumptuous chamber prepared 
for her by her sister's wish. 

*'Is she not beautiful as an angel, 
auntie !" 

" She is handsome, Ethel, but quite her 
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father's child. There is not the slightest re- 
semblance between her and your poor mis- 
guided mother." 

"Never mind about that, auntie. And 
don't forget, in judging Kathleen, how dif- 
ferent her life has been from ours." 

" I will try to remember that," was the 
cold response. 

*' Waldemar has come, aunt." 
" What ! and with Miss O'Hara ?" 
" Yes, he knew her on the Continent, 
and accompanied her over." 

To this Mrs. Vivyan answered nothing, 
but she frowned unmistakeably. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*• IT RANKS ABOVE ALL OTHERS !" 

" She knew. 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darkened with her shadow.'* 

pjOMPLETING her toilette in haste, 
^^ Ethel had run downstairs half an hour 
before dinner, and found Mr. Vivyan and 
his wife laughing over one of Waldemar's 
anecdotes. 

*' Well, what do you think of Kathleen, 
uncle ?" she questioned eagerly. Now there 
was not a vestige of envy in Ethel's composi- 
tion. She knew as well as possible that, 
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pretty enough' herself, her prettinessas com- 
pared with her sister's was as water to wine, 
and it never entered her head to harbour 
aught but admiration for Kathleen all the 
same. 

"Think! Why, that I never saw a 
handsomer woman," cried Hugh Vivyan, 
his old blood even warmed by such extra- 
ordinary beauty. "Beyond that I have 
formed no opinion, save that her manner is 
decidedly cold and a little calculated to re- 
pulse one." 

" I believe that is a form of the antagon- 
ism which people who are not quite sure of 
their social status often display," remarked 
Waldemar, flushing up with championship* 
" You must blame the circumstances of her 
life for it. Her manner loses all that 
chilly hauteur, and is positively charming, 
when she is thoroughly at ease." 

" You seem to have studied her closely. 
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Waldemar !" Mrs. Vivyans calm monotonous 
voice broke in. 

** I have seen a good deal of her, and I 
have noticed the peculiarity I alluded to.. 
She is far too refined to be defiant or self- 
asserting, so she meets patronage and slights 
with proud coldness." 

" But we have none of us here any inten- 
tion of slighting or patronizing her." 

*^ Granted, my dear uncle ; but remember 
she has no assurance of the fact. I will 
wager my best meerschaum that her manner 
will be quite different when she comes 
down to dinner. There never was anyone 
quicker than she is to take her tone from 
other women's manners." 

The door opened, and Miss O'Hara enter- 
ed. She walked slowly down the long 
room with a grace and self-possession that 
would have befitted a young princess of the 
royal blood — that is, if princesses were al- 
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ways as princesses should be. The thorough 
serenity of her manner was perfect, and her 
beauty so brilliant that it absolutely dazzled 
those that awaited her. Even Mr. Vivyan 
took out his glasses, wiped them carefully, 
and depositing them on his nose, gazed at 
her in surprise. She was a very goddess in 
the filmy draperies that floated round her 
like shining white waves. 

" Am I late ?" she asked. *' I am really 
very sorry. I hope I have not kept you 
waiting long." 

She addressed these words, with a delici- 
ous little smile that showed a gleam of 
pearl-like teeth, to her hostess, and, adaman- 
tine as she was, Mrs. Vivyan answered, 
courteously, 

" You have not kept us waiting. I fear we 
are selfish in having you down at all ; you 
must be dreadfully fatigued." 

*' On the contrary, I am not fatigued at 
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all," Miss O'Hara replied. *' Fatigue— ab- 
solute and real fatigue — is something which 
I have not felt a dozen times in my life. 
I hope I don't hok quite broken down." 

" Don't ask how you look, Kathleen/* 
said Ethel ; " we might fall into rhapsody, 
and compare you to Venus dressed by Worth 
or Pingat." 

** In a manner you would be right. I 
cannot flatter myself about resembling Venus, 
but this dress is modelled on one of Worth's. 
I made it myself, and they tell me I ought 
to set up as his rival." 

"Who is Worth?— is he a painter?" 
asked Mr. Vivyan, innocently, regarding 
her through his glasses as though she had 
been a picture or a lay figure. 

"A man milliner, you ignorant old 
uncle," cried Ethel, with a laugh that the 
announcement of dinner shortened. 

"Take Kathleen, uncle, and, Waldemar, 
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you have enough to do in taking care of 
aunt, so 1 shall go in seule." 

^' Your Jiance ought to be on duty, Ethel," 
observed Waldemar. "Where is he? I 
am anxious to see this chevalier sans peur 
et sans reprocheJ'^ 

Anyone noting Miss 0*Hara at this mo- 
ment would have seen her red lip curl, and 
a flash break in her eyes, but she said nothing 
as she quietly took her seat. 

" Roy would not be persuaded to dine 
here, as it was Kathleen's first evening, but 
if I had known how well she would bear 
her journey, I should have told him his 
consideration was unnecessary." 

Miss O'Hara looked up at this, her colour 
growing more brilliant under the full light. 

*^ I wonder if I have met Mr. Conyng- 
ham ? Has he been abroad ?" 

" He was abroad a good deal last year," 
Ethel answered, *' and though he has seen 
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you once, he has never had the pleasure of 
speaking to you — ^he told me." 

" Really !" 

Something like a flash of lightning broke 
again from the lovely chestnut eyes, and 
once more the scarlet mouth curved slightly 
in contempt. 

" Did he happen to mention where he 
had seen me ?" 

"At the German Bads, I think," and 
Ethel reddened like a rose as she recollect- 
ed in what manner Roy had spoken of the 
right regal-looking creature opposite. 

** Curiously enough, I have an idea that 
I have not only seen him, but spoken to 
him," Miss O'Hara said, coolly, noting with 
keen glance the flush that dyed her sister's 
face ; " yet perhaps it is not curious — 
perhaps my memory is better when I say 
that I knew some Mr. Conyngham in Ger- 
many." 
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" It could not possibly have been Roy- 
he couldn't have known you and forgotten 
it, especially since he recognised your photo- 
graph at once." 

" Mr. Conyngham has a cousin — perhaps 
it was he that Miss O'Hara knew," Mrs. 
Vivyan suggested. 

" Perhaps. One meets so many people,, 
and it's so easy to confound names. Besides, 
the Conyngham I knew may be dead." 

"I am inclined to think it must have 
been Captain Conyngham," Ethel persisted^ 
*' He is Roy's first cousin, and a V.C." 

**And he is well worth knowing," Mr. 
Vivyan chimed in. " I like him immense- 
ly; he is sensible, straightforward, and a 
thorough gentleman, without a particle of 
nonsense about him." 

" And as brave as a lion ; besides which, 
his proclivities were decidedly French, like 
uncle's, in the war, and that makes him a. 
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tremendous favourite at Vivyan/* Ethel 
laughed. 

" What is all that about ?" asked Wal- 

« 

demar. 

** Nothing, only that Germans have no 
sympathy here," Mr. Vivyan replied, mis- 
chievously. 

" Haven't they ? — only wait till you have 
all heard Miss O'Hara sing * Die Wacht am 
Rhein ' with me !" 

" I prefer the ' Marseillaise,' " Miss O'Hara 
asserted, drily. 

" Anything is better than * Partant pour la 
Syrie;' that involves a history," muttered 
Waldemar. 

" Of the sans'culotte and Place de la 
Greve," Ethel added. 

"And Belleville, Montmartre, and La 
Roquette; but we must not be personal, 
however. Miss O'Hara was in Paris all 
through the reign of the Commune; and 
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who knows but that she was a petroleuse ?'^ 

'' Oh, Kathleen, tell us all about it I" 

"About what, Ethel? — about being a 
petroleuse ?" 

*'No, about the siege." 

** There isn't much to tell. Josephine 
and I were in a convent, and the chivalrous 
Prussians battered down one of the walls. 
They were terrible days, and we lived in 
fear of our lives." 

"The Prussians were not wholly to 
blame," began Waldemar, hotly. 

" We won't discuss the subject," his uncle 
interrupted. " My sympathies lie entirely 
with the walls of your convent. Miss O'Hara. 
And if Waldemar becomes unpleasantly 
Teutonic, we'll shut him up with a big cask 
of Lager-bier in the summer-house." 

"I have no antipathy to Germans,'^ 
Kathleen said, in a tone dt* magnanimity, 
"They are very well — I have lived among 
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them so much, and I know their diaracters 
hyhearC 

^'She told me she liked Vienna better 
than any capital in Europe," Waldemar 
cried, eagerly. 

" And do you call Vienna German ?" she 
asked. " Where do you find any leaven of 
Teutonic heaviness in that brilliant dty ? Is 
there any possible suggestion of ^ Unter den 
Linden ' in the delicious Prater ? I don't 
call anything German which is enriched by 
the warm blood of the Slavonic race/' 

*'Hear! hearl There's no telling what 
she will say next, but she sings German 
ballads like a nightingale." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vivyan had arrived with 
supreme disgust at the knowledge that 
Waldemar betrayed very peculiar interest in 
all Miss O'Hara's actions, and notions, and 
accomplishment'^— Waldemar ! Waldemar 
Vivyan, above all people I 
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In summing up all the dreadful evils 
which were sure to result from the visit of 
the girl, she had not once thought of 
Waldemar, her husband's only nephew, her 
husband's heir; the future proprietor of 
proud old Vivyan — what if the foolhardy, 
passionful young man took it into his head 
to marry this lovely adventuress — this child 
of vagabondage ! It was too horrible ! 

Ethel's engagement to Roy Conyngham 
had been bad enough and vexatious enough, 
but it was a mild evil compared with Walde- 
mar harbouring a liking for Miss O'Hara. 
Closely watching Waldemar's face after he 
had left the table arid sauntered into the 
drawing-room, she marked a deep red flush 
steal over it as two white-robed figures 
passed the window strolling on the lawn. 

"Ethel took her sister out to enjoy the 
twilight," Mrs. Vivyan said, abruptly. " By 
the way, Waldemar, you have not told me 
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yet what you think of her. Is she not 
lovely ?" 

" Lovely I" he repeated, starting visibly 
from a fit of abstraction. '* Tes, of course, 
only that is far too weak a word ; she is 
the most beautiful creature I have ever 
seen." 

Then catching his aunt's eyes something* 
struck him, and he blushed and laughed. 

" By Jove," he said, " I thought you were 
alluding to Miss O'Hara I Is it little Ethel 
you mean? Certainly she is pretty, but 
she does not show to the best advantage 
beside her peerless sister." 

*' Comparisons are always odious," Mrs. 
Vivyan answered, icily, resorting to a plati- 
tude in her disgust ; " they belong to two 
entirely different social types. Ethel is a 
thorough lady, bearing every mark of ex- 
quisite refinement and high breeding, but 
Miss O'Hara is only a — man's beauty .'" 
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" Is she ?" said Waldemar, satirically. 
" Then it is no wonder how mad men grow 
over her. You should have heard them on 
the Continent, and even on the passage 
between Calais and Dover — she intoxicates 
their brain by her face ; she makes a sensa- 
tion wherever she goes." 

" Making a sensation is the acme of bad 
taste," Mrs. Vivyan gave out, sternly. She 
had never made a sensation in her life, good 
soul, but had gone through life thoroughly 
respectable and unnoticed. *' No real lady 
ever requires to make a sensation." 

" But a girl can't help being beautiful, 
you know I Of course it has its drawbacks 
sometimes. I have heard Miss O'Hara 
speak of them quite feelingly. She has too 
much refinement about her to lay herself 
out to attract." 

" Has she ? Well, we won't discuss her 
character, but her musical or vocal powers 
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if you will make your bird of paradise come 
in and sing." 

"She is not my bird of paradise, and I 
warn you, she will not sing if she has not a 
mind to do so." 

He rushed out on the lawn, however, 
without waiting to be bidden to do so a 
second time. 

" Is this very prudent ?" he asked, going 
up to the sisters, as they sat on a rustic 
bench under the canopy of a huge, wide- 
spreading mulberry-tree, making a pretty 
tableau in the mellow twilight. " There is a 
heavy dew falling, and the grass is quite wet 
already." 

"It may not be prudent, but it is very 
pleasant," said Ethel. " Everything smells 
so fresh and nice. I have been making 
Kathleen listen to the nightingales. What 
a delicious note they have! I cannot imagine 
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anything sweeter. Listen to that one 



now." 



Miss O'Hara lifted up her face and listen- 
ed intently. 

'•That fellow who is singing now is a 
perfect Mario/' whispered Waldemar. " I 
am sure he is the same bird that I have 
listened to in this very spot, years ago." 

''He is in the rose-hedge yonder. Til 
go nearer to him." 

And Miss O'Hara rose noiselessly from 
her seat, and advanced on tip-toe. 

"Go with her, Wafdemar, my slippers 
are so thin ; but please bring her in soon," 
Ethel ordered, in her little imperative 
fashion. 

" All right," he cried. 

His still boyish heart gave a great leap 
and a triumphant throb. Here was his 
opportunity sooner than he had dared to 
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hope. The power of speaking to Kathleen 
all alone was an infinite boon in itself. She 
turned her head with an imperial gesture 
as he approached. 

"Why did you come?" she asked, im- 
patiently. " I don't want to talk to you." 

" It was Ethel who sent me/' he replied^ 
humbly. " Forgive me if I could not help 
obeying her." 

" It is not a matter of great importance, 
but of course they will all think I only came 
away to flirt." 

"I think you anticipate many harsh judg- 
ments which are never passed," he murmur- 
ed, colouring. 

" It is because I have found, in the course 
of my whole life, that people always think 
the worst of me, and expect the worst of 
me I" 

" People I" 

" Yes, people. Men in love don't count, 
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of course. Some of them think better of 
me than I deserve." 

"Then I should count their opinion as 
worth all the rest." 

"Should you really?" she asked, mock- 
ingly. " I can't agree with you there. If 
a man tells me I am an angel, I can only 
laugh at him, you know, but when a woman 
calls me flirt and fast, the words sting like 
nettles, especially when I know that they 
have a modicum of truth in them." 

"Without any high-flown folly, a man 
might hold you above all other women in 
the world, and be quite worthy of credit if 
he told you so." 

She looked down musingly, and uncon- 
sciously she sighed. 

" That is a kind of homage which has not 
often been offered me," she said, with a look 
of pain, which the dusk hid, crossing her 
face. " Men, as a general rule, have fallen 
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in love with me, and made themselves fools 
about me against their better judgment, I 
suppose 1 But our voices have startled the 
nightingale, and he has ceased to sing." 

"Ceased in envy of your voice," cried 
Waldemar, fervently, for, poor young fool, 
he worshipped the tone that fell from her 
lips better than his life. 

" What a neatly-turned compliment! One 
would think you were a Frenchman, instead 
of a plethoric German !" she answered, care- 
lessly; "but I hate compliments from 
men." 

He plucked a magnificent crimson rose 
that was sending its fragrance around. 

" I don't know anything about the lan- 
guage of flowers, but this rose seems to me 
to typify you better than any other flower, 
for it ranks above all others ^ you know." 
Then, after a little pause, in a very low 
voice, which the beating of the poor boy's 
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heart rendered thick, " Will you take it ?** 

She hesitated a moment, daring which 
Waldemar would have given the world to 
see her face, and as he began to gather 
courage for a positive declaration from her 
hesitation, she extended her hand with a 
light laugh that made his courage sink 
down to zero again. 

" Thanks. How kind of you ! — what a 
superb rose !" and she placed it in her 
bodice. " How nice of you to say that it 
typifies me ! I only wish I were half as 
pure and perfect." 

" If you were any other woman, I should 
say that that speech was an egregious affec- 
tation," he cried, provoked at her coldness. 

But she was unwilling to enter into a list 
of love ; she had had enough tilting in that 
line, and had not always come off victor, 
though, as a rule, the vanquished lay in 
dozens at her feet. 
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" Let us go back to the house. Signor 
Mario will not give us another roulade. If 
Ethel does not credit me with an intention 
to flirt, Mrs. Vivyan will not be so charit- 
able." 

" We are not so absurdly correct here as 
you think." 

" Absurdly correct ! Where on earth do 
you draw the line between what is de rigueur 
and what is not ? I should really be glad 
to know; I am lamentably deficient in a 
knowledge of the proprieties, and perhaps 
I shall be finding myself on this side of the 
Channel quite a conventional and respect- 
able person." 

"You must ask some one better up in 
the proprieties than I am," he answered, a 
little sulkily. "When they present them- 
selves to me, it is generally in the light of 
such especial bores that I have never given 
them the attention I ought, perhaps." 
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When they went into the drawing-room, 
and tea was over, Miss O'Hara sat down at 
the piano without any troublesome solicita- 
tion, and such a voice as rose and floated 
out on the midsummer night had never 
sounded within the walls of Vivyan before. 
A full, rich contralto it was, so sweet and 
powerful that it would have commanded 
attention and admiration anywhere. 

" In the gloaming, oh, my daxling ! 

When the lights are dim and low, 
And the quiet shadows falling. 

Softly come and softly go- 
When the winds are sobbing faintiy 

With a gentle unknown woe, 
Will you think of me, and love me 

As you did once long ago V 

" In the gloaming, oh, my darling I 

Think not bitterly of me, 
Though I passed away in silence. 

Left you lonely — set you free ; 
For my heart was crushed with longing. 

What had been could never be ; 
It was best to leave you thus, dear — 

Best for you and best for me.** 
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The words were strangely familiar and 
strangely fraught with association to one 
who did not form part of the group in that 
room. 

A solitary man, tall, and fair, and slender, 
standing on a knoll that rose on the out- 
skirt of the lawn at Vivyan, heard the clear, 
full notes rise, as he moodily smoked his 
cigar, and suddenly the rich cadences seem- 
ed to stir into life the wild throb of a mad 
passion which he had deemed dead for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" WITH MY FUTURB YOU HAVB NO CONNBCTION."" 



^' Clocks maj go as they are set, but man, 
Lr^olar man's never constant, never certain. 



f» 



" rpHERE'S nothing for it but to face the 

A thing, Paul l"" 

Roy Gonyngham said this not interroga* 
tively, but with a sort of gloomy decision^ 
as he leaned back on a chair, pulled the 
long silken ears of his pet Clumber, and 
regarded his cousin, who, having come down 
late, was eating his breakfast with the com- 
fortable, healthy appetite of a man who ia 
neither dyspeptic, nor bankrupt, nor yet in 
love. 
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" I confess my perspecuity fails to dis- 
cover any other alternative," Captain 
Conyngham answered, honestly. " It is an 
extremely awkward situation, but you have 
had thirty days in which to prepare yourself 
for it. So I really don't see why you 
should take things au iropique at the eleventh 
hour." 

" Oh ! you don't !" cried Roy, sardonically, 
considering himself much injured by the 
lack of sympathy his suffering evoked. 
" No, I suppose not. I believe we rarely do 
see any reason for the trouble and annoy- 
ance of other people. All the same, if you 
were in my place " 

" Which, thank my stars, I am not !" 

"You might possibly be conscious of a 
strong inclination to order your horse, and 
take the express from Alton to Jericho, or 
any other equally agreeable hole, rather than 
walk over to Vivyan and face Miss O'Hara." 
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*' Face her I" repeated Paul, impatiently, 
" Why, what on earth do you fancy she will 
do? If she is half the woman you have 
described her to be, she is not likely to 
assert her claim to you in the face of the 
assembled family." 

*' Tush ! The assembled family would 
be a matter of the least importance compar- 
ed with herT 

*' Or to upbraid you with your vile deser- 
tion, after the fashion of a melodramatic 
heroine." 

" Don't be a fool, Paul !" 

" Then, in the name of common sense^ 
what are you afraid of?" 

"I am afraid of nothing!" Roy said, 
colouring, though in reality his craven 
spirit was quaking at the prospect before 
him. "But you might surely understand 
that it is confoundedly awkward — to use 
the mildest possible phrase — to meet a 
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i^oman who has good reason for thinkiiig 
you are engaged to her, in the very presence 
of the woman to whom you are actually en- 
gaged r 

" Hum 1^ cried Captain Conyngham, carv- 
ing a jellied chicken, and fastidiously helping 
himself to a bit of the breast and the merry 
thought. *' It is decidedly unpleasant, but 
you should have thought of that in time.^ 

" In time ! — what, in Heaven's name, do 
you mean ?" 

"Why, before you proposed to number 
2, of course." 

" But I fell in love with Ethel." 

" So you did with the other." 

"You see, I had no more reason for 
imagining that Miss O'Hara was connected 
with Ethel than that she was connected 
with you." 

He said this in the tone of one who cour 
siders himself aggrieved by some supreme 
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injury of fate, and Paul absolutely opened 
his dark eyes and stared at him. 

"By Jove!" he murmured, half aloud; 
then he shrugged his shoulders, stroked his 
long moustache, and went on devoting 
himself to the chicken. Roy had been 
something of a study to him for a month, 
not a pleasant study by any means, and this 
phase of his character was only a new 
revelation. " Are you going to walk over 
to Vivyan this morning ?" 

'' Suppose I mtisij'' Roy answered, dogged- 
ly. " You'll come, won't you ?" 

"Thanks, no. It's awfully hot, and I 
prefer lounging about the house, or lying 
under the trees with a newspaper and a 
pipe of peace." 

"They are always glad to see you at 
Vivyan." 

" I know that ; but all the same I won't 
bother them this morning." 
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Roy pursed up his lips, and gave a faint 
attempt at a whistle, but failed lamentably 
in producing harmony ; then he turned im- 
patiently away. It would have biBen a 
satisfaction to him if Paul had been at his 
side as a sort of moral support. He was 
ashamed, however, to expose his cowardice 
by making a pressing request. So when 
another hour had rolled by, with surliness 
written on his features, he set off alone, 
taking a footpath through the wood to 
Vivyan. In the foliage scarcely a twig 
stirred above. The wind, albeit balmy with 
fragrance, came faint and slow in gentle 
whispers that would have sounded to an 
imaginative temperament like magic melody. 
Beneath the brightness of the sky odours 
like incense to the God of light went up 
from tangled masses of wild flowers, and 
shadow was literally nowhere. 

Roy went on his way slowly through the 
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solitude of the wood, and the grand trees 
that reared themselves proudly on high 
seemed to look down contemptuously on 
the mean and pitiful thing he was. Down 
by some purling water the tall grass nodded 
backwards and forwards slothfully. Upon 
the eddying ripples the sunbeams danced 
and played ; but his eyes and brain, heavy 
and hot, full of the diabolism of passion and 
cowardly scheming, marked no beauty in 
the scene. 

With every step he made his anger against 
"fate" and his nervousness increased. 
Clearer and clearer came the remembrance 
of how he had parted from Miss O'Hara, 
and the realisation of how he was about to 
meet her again. He remembered only too 
vividly the mad kisses given, the mad letters 
written ; more and more he became sensible 
of how thoroughly he was in her power, 
and he began to ask himself if he had not 
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been a hare-brained fool to let things go so 
far, just in the absurd, vague hope or chance 
that he would influence her to silence. 

" Good God ! why did I not tell Ethel— 
anything T^ he muttered, as he recollected 
her asking him whether there was any valid 
reason for Miss O'Hara not entering Mr. 
Vivyan's house. Now, in his coward heart, 
he deemed it a piece of puerile folly that he 
had not blackened the girl's character to 
such a degree that it would have been im- 
possible for Ethel to have taken up a nearer 
acquaintance with her. And this was the 
result of a month spent in halting between 
honour and dishonour, in counting the 
chances for and against detection. 

Standing on the same knoll, where Miss 
O'Hara's voice had floated down to him the 
night before, Roy forgot himself far enough to 
curse her in his heart — her and his "Fate." 
Even there, in the very sight of Vivyan, he 
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•could not call up enough courage to meet 
her, so he turned on his heel. But as he 
turned, voices smote on his ear — a voice 
that held him spellbound. Gay tones and 
light laughter went out to him, and the next 
moment two ladies and a gentleman slowly 
strolled down the path. It was too late for 
retreat then, even if he had desired it. Fate 
had come to his assistance, and cut with 
sharp decision the gordian knot of his 
vacillation. 

" There's Roy !" he heard Ethel say in 
her happy, ringing voice, and he could only 
advance to meet her. 

The meeting, after all, was far less terri- 
ble than he had pictured it. Convention- 
alities are excellent things sometimes — to 
keep troublesome feelings in check, and 
there are very few of us who could dispense 
with the beneficent aid of common-places at 
those extremely critical moments when the 
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heart, after sundry bumps and thumps^ 
seems to beat in the throat, and the lip 
perversely quivers over everything save the 
baldest of platitudes. 

« 

Afterwards Roy could recall little, except 
a sudden wave of recollection which swept 
over him with an absolute shock as Ethel 
said, beamingly, 

^'Let me introduce Mr. Conyngham to 
you, Kathleen. This is my sister, Roy!" 

And Roy, whose knees were knocking 
together, and on whose brow a dew, like 
that of death, had started, lifted up his 
golden lashes to meet Miss O'Hara's bril- 
liant eyes fastened on him. 

He bowed, however, mechanically, and 
said something a little inaudibly about her 
journey. The past rushed back upon him 
with a power he could hardly withstand. 
Her face, her figure, the very ornaments 
she wore, the very fragrance that hung like 
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a faint incense about her, the familiar violet 
-clinging dress and golden waistband which 
she had worn on purpose that day from some 
strange feeling that had possessed her — all, 
all seemed to conjure up before him the 
lovely solitudes of the " Bads," the banks of 
the '* schone Rhein," the scenes and words 
that had passed **in the gloaming." And 
being more weak, perhaps, than wilful in 
dishonour, he felt that he would give any- 
thing to efface the recollections by some 
fipell of oblivion. But such a spell was 
hard to find, with the haunting fairness of 
Miss O'Hara's face before him, with the 
splendour of her chestnut eyes thrilling his 
whole soul. 

He was forced to give himself a mental 
shake, in order to remember where he 
really was, when she spoke to him — spoke 
as she might have spoken to the most in- 
different stranger that ever crossed her path. 
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" Thank you ! I had a very pleasant 
journey," she said ; but though the words^ 
were almost meaningless, he seemed to catch 
the echo of other words in every tone. He 
seemed to hear again the sweet thrill of 
tenderness that had filled that voice not 
quite one year ago, when clinging round hifr 
neck, her lovely scarlet lips close pressed to 
his, she had cried, almost pitifull}^, "You 
will be true to me, my Love, my Love !" 

Ethel did not notice his agitation, but 
there was some one who did. When Roy 
greeted Waldemar, that astute young man* 
remarked mentally that the offered hand 
was cold as ice and shook as if palsy- 
stricken. He glanced at Ethel, but her 
serene smile forbade the idea that she was- 
in any way connected with such emotion.. 
Then he looked sharply at Miss O'Hara. 

Miss O'Hara, her figure drawn up haught- 
ily, her face wearing its most impassive ex- 
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pression, was holding her dress away from 
the grass, and standing as supremely calm 
and nonchalante as a woman could be. 

Waldemar was terribly puzzled, and he 
looked back at Roy — looked at him with 
lynx eyes, and with ears strained to hear his 
voice. The tone of that voice at once 
revealed the nervous tension in which he 
was holding himself, and from that moment 
Waldemar watched, his vigilance never 
slumbering. 

** I was on my way to Vivyan," Roy said, 
almost faintly. " I had no idea of finding 
you out — the morning is so sultry." 

" Yes, and if Kathleen finds it as warm as 
I do, I think it would be advisable to go 
in." 

" No, no, not on my account," cried Miss 
O'Hara, quickly. ''There is a delicious 
little breeze, and I love the open air. What 
a beautiful place this is 1 How clear that 
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water looks under the overhanging shade, 
and how softly it murmurs while the 
shadows flicker so prettily ! Have you out- 
grown a childish fancy for wading?" she 
went on, addressing Walderaar, as she 
moved forward, passing Roy so closely that 
her dress — the familiar violet dress — touch- 
ed him, and sent a strange wild shiver 
through his veins. 

Waldemar followed her like a spaniel. 
It was evident that she had enthralled him 
completel}'', for his eyes never left her 
exquisite face. 

*' Do you feel inclined to try a little 
wading ?" he asked her, as they paused on 
a rustic bridge. 

She laughed, and glanced down at her 
dainty black satin slippers. 

''I am afraid the golden age of pastoral 
pleasures is over for me ! My recollection of 
it is somewhat like a man's sentimental yearn- 
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ing over the memory of his first love — a 
buxom barmaid, perhaps ! How aghast he 
would be if sentenced to pass his life with the 
being he adored at twenty I And I am 
afraid I could hardly go back into Arcadia 
to enjoy the ripple of that cool, clear water 
round my feet. Did you not promise to 
show me the little summer-house where you 
mean to retire with your barrel of Lager- 
bier when you feel particularly Teutonic?" 

" I shall be delighted to cicerone you. It 
is not far off." 

" 111 gladly come ! Ethel, you will 
excuse us, I tope ? Thanks, Mr. Conyng- 
ham — you are very good !" she added, with 
a gracious smile, as Roy disengaged her 
parasol from a low branch. ''Fringe and 
lace are tiresome things. Is it this way, Mr. 
Waldemar ?" 

Self-possessed as a woman of thirty might 
have been, Miss O'Hara walked away with 
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her only too willing escort. And Ethel 
would have followed, had not Roy inter* 
fered. 

*'Let us go into the house — we have seen 
the summer-house often enough, in all consci- 
ence," he muttered, moodily. 

"Yes; but I want you to see more of 
Kathleen. You were quite right in saying 
she was irresistible; she has fascinated 
every one of us." 

"I see she has turned that young fool's 
head," he answered, bitterly ; " but it is not 
remarkable. She is the most thorough- 
paced, unscrupulous coquette I have ever 
seen." 

" Roy I" 

" Well," he said, defiantly — and oh, how 
his betrothed's beauty waxed dim in his eyes 
as hecompared herwith the glorious specimen 
of womanhood whose violet robe fluttered 
in the distance 1 Poor, unstable, wavering 
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Roy ! at that moment he would have given 
the half of his existence to blot out the time 
that intervened between that hour " in the 
gloaming " at Mayence and now. 

'* I think you do her grievous injustice^ 
Roy," Ethel said, gently. " She is so beau- 
tiful — wouldn't it be strange if she did not 
relish the admiration she receives ?" 

" Of course she is beautiful — more beau- 
tiful than ever," he replied, gloomily, des- 
perately disgusted that the beauty he spoke 
of had not dimmed and paled in a weary 
watching and pining for him. 

^'Are you sure you never knew her oa 
the Continent, Roy ?" 

"Am I sure?" he repeated — his heart 
stood still, and his blond face changed 
colour violently once or twice — " good hea- 
vens ! Ethel, what do you mean ?" 

" Only that she seemed to think she had 
known you." 
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*' Did she ?" and Roy, snatching his hat 
from his head, wiped his brow impetuously, 
and literally gasped. " And what did you 
tell her ?" 

" I said she must be quite mistaken, for 
you had said distinctly that you had seen 
her, but never spoken to her." 

"Then?" 

"She fancied you must have forgotten 
her." 

** Am I likely to have forgotten her?" he 
asked, hotly, breaking, in spite of himself, 
into bitterness again. " Is any man likely 
to forget such a woman? Whether for 
good or evil, one could have no alternative 
but to remember her." 

" I see you are dreadfully prejudiced 
against her," Ethel remarked, staring fixedly 
at him. "Why do you speak so harshly? 
Has she ever worked any evil to anyone 
you know ? Auntie thinks Captain Conyng- 
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ham is the man she knew abroad. Did she 
break his heart ?" 

" No !" exclaimed Roy, savagely. " Paul 
is far too sensible to let any woman break 
his heart; he is far too cold and experi- 
enced in the world to fall into the toils of 
such a woman as that. She is the last per- 
son to fascinate him. Forgive me, my dar- 
ling/' he went on, recollecting himself, 
" but I warned you what sort of person she 
was." 

"Yes, Roy, but I have seen nothing to 
justify your warning. I am afraid you have 
listened to things said by the enemies which 
every pretty woman has. Come and give 
her an opportunity of establishing herself in 
your good opinion. I insist on it!" and 
Ethel, little silly fool, laughed brightly. 

And Roy began to think that it was for 
the best. He was determined to secure ten 
minutes' conversation with Miss O'Hara 
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-somehow, and carrying out Ethel's order in 
a playful way was decidedly the wisest plan 
to arrive at his wishes. 

Meanwhile, Kathleen was in raptures 
over the little summer-house, which cer- 
tainly was as picturesque a piece of Gothic 
architecture as could be built. After sur- 
veying it carefully on all sides, she subsided 
on to a bench, with Waldemar, happy as a 
king on his throne, perching on a rustic 
table beside her. 

"What do you think of that fellow?" he 
asked, abruptly. 

^^ What fellow?" 

" Why, Ethel's fiance, of course. He is 
<;ertainly good-looking, in a milk-and-water, 
ladylike way, but there's something queer 
and unpleasant about him." 

" There are few things more unwise than 
to judge at first sight of people," quoth Miss 
O'Hara, with the air of one delivering a 
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great moral truth. " I have laid it down as 
one of the golden rules of life to distrust 
first impressions always and most em- 
phatically." 

Waldemar eyed her keenly for a mo- 
ment, while a cynical smile swept over his 
mouth. 

''Still I should very much like to hear 
what your first impression of Mr. Roy 
Conyngham has been," he said. " I have an 
idea that it is not very different from mine. 
Am I very impertinent ? " he added, as 
he noticed a vivid colour pass over her 
cheek. 

"No, you are not impertinent. If you 
were, I should not hesitate a moment to 
tell you so," she replied, coolly. " But you 
are inquisitive, and that is not generally 
esteemed as the height of civility." 

"Isn't it? Well, the truth is, I was 
never great at civility. It's my boorish 
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Teutonic breeding. But, seriously, what da 
you think of the fellow ?" 

'' Seriously, I have not taken the trouble 
to think about him at all." 

"Then I must conclude that you don't 
think him worth the trouble of thinking 
about." 

" Whichever way it is, it is not a matter 
of importance to him — or you !" 

" He is decidedly a lady-killer !" 

"Is he? I never noticed that class 
enough to recognise any of the peculiar traits 
at first sight." 

** I should never think of describing you^ 
as an amiable young lady," he said, in boy- 
ish wrath at her imperturbability and flip- 
pancy. 

"What as, then? A termagant — a 
shrew ?" 

" God only knows ! A Loreley — a witch^ 
perhaps." 
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" You happen to be an especial favourite 
of mine, so I treat you with more amiability 
than others." 

" Heaven help those, then, that are not 
favourites," he retorted. 

She looked at him with a half-mocking 
smile ; and just then Ethel and Roy stood 
on the threshold of the summer-house. 

*' What a delicious tableau you two make!'* 
cried Ethel. *'They look like a picture, 
don't they, Eoy ?" 

*' Miss O'Hara looks just like a Watteau,'' 
Roy answered, with a desperate attempt at 
ease. 

" Come, Walderaar, mon cousin'' — and 
Ethel linked her arm in his — "1 do so want 
you to come and answer a letter about your- 
self to the Sinclair girls, who are dying for 
news of you. Georgie, the little plump one, 
is your devoted." 

''Hang Georgie!" Waldemar muttered, 
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crossly. "Ethel, you don't surely think I 
can write letters in this heat ?" 

" I will go back to the house, I think, for 
I have also a letter to write," Miss O'Hara 
broke in. 

" No, don't go in just yet, It is so pleasant 
here." 

*'Yes, I would rather go in," answered 
Kathleen, rising. But Ethel had drawn 
Walderaar, reluctant and protesting, down 
the steps, and as Miss O'Hara prepared to 
follow, Eoy took his courage in both hands, 
and stepped before her. 

" One moment !" he cried, hoarsely. " I 
must speak to you !" 

"Pardon me," she replied, lifting her 
eyes to him with an immensity of hauteur in 
their dark depths. " As there is absolutely 
nothing you can desire to say which I can 
desire to hear, I ]f)refer following my 
sister." 
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" But I must and will speak to j^ou," he 
reiterated, the hoarseness still apparent in 
his voice, the colour going and coming in 
patches on his face. " You cannot refuse to 
give me a few minutes. You cannot pos- 
sibly refuse to listen to me. I shall not 
<3etain you long." 

^'I positively decline to give you one 
moment !" she said, icily. " 1 refuse to 
listen to a single word from you." 

" Is this generous ? Is it just, Kathleen ?" 

" How dare you address me in that 
manner ?" she exclaimed, a sudden flash of 
anger breaking through the marble coldness 
of her face. 

''Forgive me; but it is so hard to see you 
and not remember the days when you were 
Kathleen to me !" 

'' Will you please stand aside and let me 
pass ?" was her only answer. 

"No!" he rejoined, sharply, even inso- 
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lently. " How can you ask it ? How can 
you dream for a moment that I should be 
with you like this and let you go? You 
must see yourself that it is absolutely essen- 
tial that there should be an understanding 
between us." 

" I see no necessity at all why we should 
understand one another, Mr. Conyngham." 

" You can say that to me^ Kathleen !" 

She drew herself up superbly — how well 
he remembered the gesture ! — always of 
queenly stature and more than queenly 
bearing, she looked just then as if her 
form had come down to her from the heroic 
days. 

" You forget yourself strangely," she said. 
" Once more, will you move aside and let 
me pass, or must I understand that you 
purpose keeping me here to insult me at 
your leisure ?" 

"Is speaking the truth an insult?" he 
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asked, flushing deeply. *' If so, it is no 
fault of mine. We have no time to waste 
in idle fencing — say what you please, think 
what you please. I recollect well how 
bitter you can be — all the same I am deter- 
mined not to stir from here till we under- 
stand one another !" 

*' Your politeness is surprising, Mr. 
Conyngham ; but since I must remain here 
as long as you will it, let me tell you that I 
understand you perfectly." 

Her open contempt, the undisguised sneer 
that sat on her red lips, annoyed him. 

"I don't believe you understand me at 
all, or that you have ever understood me," 
he cried, scornfully. "I can comprehend 
that you feel very bitterly towards me, but 
if 1 may explain " 

" Explain ? what is there to explain ?" 

Her glorious eyes faced him with such 
steady lustre that his own lids fell. He 
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realised at once, with a vague sense of being 
crushed, how unequal he was to the hand- 
to-hand encounter he had so foolhardily- 
provoked. He had never in other and 
more tender days been a match for her, and 
even in the sweet hours of dalliance there 
were moments when she had seemed a 
perverse and tantalising enigma to him. 
But in. those days love- words and caresses 
inexpressibly intoxicating had salved away 
any misunderstanding between them, and in 
the mad delight of looking on her marvel- 
lous beauty, he had forgotten the keen edge- 
of her speech, the hot and cold demeanour 
her caprice had displayed. Now it was all 
changed — nothing but hardness and coldness^ 
was left, and he felt hopelessly bewildered. 
The quiet disdain with which it pleased 
her to treat the past was so utterly differ- 
ent from the overwhelming jealousy and 
the passionate resentment he had expected 
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that he felt quite unable to cope with it. 
Catching desperately at the first idea, how- 
ever unwise, that presented itself to his 
mind, as men will do, even the best of them, 
in a matter of women, he uttered the very 
last words that should have found utterance 
at his lips — now, at the very first meeting 
with the woman whose fairest dream ot 
happiness and respectability he had so 
wantonly wrecked ! 

But Roy was not only weak and dishon- 
ourable — he was steeped in vanity ; and as 
a rule, be it remarked, men who are weak 
and dishonourable are always insufferably 
vain. 

" Kathleen," he cried, passionately, " it is 
impossible for you to have forgotten that 
you loved me madly once." 

In the scorching blaze of her eyes — in 
the haughty curve of her clear and resolute 
mouth, he read his mistake at once. Miss 
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O'Hara laughed out. It did not sound like 
a forced laugh — in fact, it rose to her red 
lips like a peal of music, and died away 
naturally enough. 

" How entirely it pleases you to justify 
my estimate of your character, Mr. Conyng- 
ham !" she said, with a contempt that cut 
sharper than a thong. " But you flatter 
yourself. If all the men with whom I 
chanced to amuse myself were kind enough 
to believe I loved them once, I should be 
the possessor of a facile and impressionable 
heart indeed." 

Staring fixedly at the exquisite proud 
face, at the brilliant, scornful eyes, a sudden 
sickening fear, a horrible fear that she might 
be [really speaking the truth, came over 
him. The word horrible is not a whit too 
strong to express his sensation, for a weak, 
wavering, despicable thing like Roy Conyng- 
ham, so vain of his personal gifts, so self- 
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sufficient in everything, the thought that 
he had but served as a toy for a heartless 
coquette was something inexpressibly dread- 
ful and humiliating. The recollection of his 
own broken faith, his perjured oath, he 
could face with any amount of philosophy, 
but the idea of having been entwined in the 
net of a syren simply for her gratification 
was not to be borne. 

''You know you are insinuating what is 
not the truth," he burst out, impetuously, 
forgetful of courtesy or delicacy. " By 
those hisses you gave me, Kathleen, you 
know that I was something more than mere 
material for amusement to you." 

'* Were you ?" she said, quietly, but spots 
like the hearts of southern crimson roses 
glowed on her cheeks — " were you ? You 
must pardon my not remembering the fact ; 
I rarely trouble myself to recollect anything 
in the past, except my debts'^ 
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She spoke it clearly and distinctly, and 
so significantly, that a cowardly thrill of fear 
crept over Roy. 

*' You have a debt against me — how do 
you intend to pay it ?" he asked, almost in 
a whisper. 

Looking on the craven lines, the pallor 
of his face, she wondered to herself how 
she had ever wasted thought or tenderness 
on this semblance of a man — she who in all 
her wild Bohemian training had held an 
ideal that she could bow down to and wor- 
ship. 

"Mr. Conyngham,'' she said, losing pa- 
tience, " we have met as perfect strangers 
to-day — as strangers ever hereafter we meet 
next. Remember this, and remember also 
that, if ever you presume to address me as 
you have addressed me here, the means of 
remedy are in my hands, and I shall use 
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my weapon, not only readily, but ruth- 
lessly." 

" If you think to frighten rae by these 
threats — " he began, in a trembling voice, 
but she interrupted him hastily. 

" Excuse me, I am simpl)' placing a plain 
alternative before you. Having done so, 
there is nothing more to add. The past of 
my life, in which you played a short and 
most contemptible part, is dead — dead as 
though it had never existed, and God is my 
witness!" She extended her white arm 
with passionate energy. *' If I could drain 
my last drop of blood to wash out its me- 
mory, I would gladly do so ! You taught 
me the bitterest lesson a woman can learn — 
to be sceptical of honour and faith ; but, 
recollect, with my future you have no conneC" 
tiouy Mr. Conyngham. And now, will you 
move aside and let me pass ?" 

But Roy made a final effort — his pros- 
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pects were at stake ; this thought gave him 
courage to speak. 

" For heaven's sake, don't send me away 
like this, Kathleen !" he cried. " How can 
I tell when I may be able to speak to you 
again ? I must know what you intend doing, 
any certainty would be better than " 

He stopped abruptly. Though he was 
standing with his back to the door, some- 
thing in Miss O'Hara's chestnut eyes warned 
him to pause. 

Turning sharply round, he faced Walde- 
mar Vivyan, who, leaning against the thres- 
hold, began to hum softly Miss O'Hara's 
song of the preceding evening. 

** When the winds are sobbing faintly 
With their gentle unknown woe, 
Will you think of me and love me, 
As you did once long ago." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"am I MAD ENOUGH TO DBEAM OF FLIRTING 

WITH YOU ?" 

'< Falsehood and cowardice are things that women 
highly hold in hate." 

T N spite of his " boorish Teutonic nurtur- 
-^ ing," Waldemar was the first to recover 
presence of mind. 

" Was I not lucky in getting off duty so 
soon ?" he asked, quietly, as though he had 
noticed nothing peculiar in the faces and 
attitude of the other two. "When we 
reached the house, a carriage load of those 
bores, yclept "morning callers," arrived, 
and I slipped away svb rosd" 
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"It was lucky," answered Miss O'Hara, 
ivith a smile. She must have had remark- 
ably well-trained muscles, for no one could 
have told from that glittering smile that her 
pulses were throbbing with a rush that 
made itself felt in one vibrating thrill 
through her whole frame. " I congratulate 
you on being released from durance vile, 
and I am vefry glad to see you back again — 
very gladT she added, with an unmistakable 
accent of sincerity. 

Waldemar flushed up brightly ; he was 
evidently pleased. 

" It is very good of you to say that ! I 
was so afraid you might have wandered 
away somewhere, and I should miss you 1" 

*' It is a great deal too hot for wandering," 
she said, sitting down on her bench again, 
quite wearily. 

"Are you feeling tired?" questioned 
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Waldemar, softly, as lie noted the whiteness 
of her face. " You look so pale I A lily 
rather than a rose I" 

'* Fan me," she ordered, in a pretty im- 
perative fashion, and the young man, only 
too willing, threw himself down on one 
knee, and obeyed. 

Eoy looked on, a sharp jealous pang at 
his heart, a heavy, lowering scowl on his 
brow. * Then he made a gesture to leave. 

'' Going, Mr. Conyngham ?" murmured 
Miss O'Hara, languidly, lifting the milk- 
white lids that she had half closed, letting 
the long silken lashes sweep shadows on her 
cheeks. " Will you please tell Ethel I shall 
go in presently, when I am able to summon 
courage. Couldn't you order up a cloud 
or two for our benefit ? The sun is perfectly 
atrocious 1" 

" Kindly tell Ethel to send us an umbrella, 
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unless she wants her sister to get a coup de 
sokilj" Waldemar exclaimed, in his off-hand 
fashion. 

Burdened with these messages, Eoy loung- 
ed away, and as Miss O'Hara looked after 
him, the scene made an impression that she 
did not soon forget. 

The vivid sunlight, quivering on the deep 
green foliage, kissed Eoy's blond face and 
played upon the hair, that waved off his 
temples in broad bright ripples ; the flicker- 
ing network of shadows falling on the 
smooth turf; the deep blue sky flecked here 
and there with tiny little fleecy clouds; and 
the tall, slender figure thrown into relief 
by the summer landscape and the golden 
light. 

When at last she glanced back at Walde- 
mar, who had risen, and was again perched 
on his rustic table, she met a strange ex- 
pression in the eyes that watched her, and 
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an uncontrollable sudden tide of crimson 
rose to her own face. 

" It's awfully ill-bred to stare at people," 
she said, sharply. " I have told you that 
before, I think. And I dislike the habit 
extremely." 

"Is it ill-bred?" he asked, demurely. 
" I am very sorry. This is the second time 
to-day that you have convicted me of a 
solecism in good manners. Still, if it's ill- 
bred, why were you staring at Mr. Conyng- 
ham ?" 

"I was not staring at him," she flashed 
out, hotly. " It is very impertinent of you 
to say so. Moreover, there is an immense 
difference between staring and — and looking 
at a person." 

" I was not staring at you, only I was 
wondering why you looked after him in that 
way." 

** In what Yieiy ?" she questioned, carelessly. 
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" He has a very good figure, and he carries 
it remarkably well. I like both things in a 
man, and I like to look at them." 

" Yet you looked exactly as if you were 
thinking of him^ and not of his remarkably 
good figure !" 

" Your impertinence decidedly increases. 
Granting I was thinking of him — what 
then ?" 

"I have been impertinent in a positive 
and comparative degree, apparently. Sup- 
pose I arrive at the superlative, and ask 
what you were thinking about him ?" 

Miss O'Hara laughed merrily, and tapped 
him with her huge fan. She was recovering 
fast her equanimity, the equanimity that Roy 
Conyngham had frightfully disturbed, and 
she always liked a tilt of words. 

" You are far from modest like the violet/' 
she said, " but I am not going to encourage 
your hardihoqj^:fby answering." 
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" So be it. I am content, for I am cer- 
tain the answer would not please me." 

"Are you, then, so interested in Mr. 
Conyngham that an unfavourable verdict on 
him would displease you ?" 

''Pshaw! I am not interested in Mr. 
€onyngham at all," he replied, drily. 

*' Oh ! I forgot, in Ethel's fiance^ I ought 
to have said, but for the moment it escaped 
my memory that he filled that position." 

" Nor as Ethel's fiance. I, too, had for- 
gotten that he filled that position. It would 
be rather amusing, wouldn't it, if he himself 
should prove to have been afflicted with the 
same lapse of memory regarding the same 
fact ?" 

Miss O'Hara turned and regarded him 
keenly ; the strange significance of his tone, 
the meaning smile that sat on his lips, made 
her sure that he had overheard a good por- 
tion of her conversation with Eoy. 
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" It is not very likely he should have 
forgotten, since, of course, he loves my 
sister," she said, coldly; "but it does not 
concern you or me if he had 1" 

"It concerns me very much," he re- 
plied, quickly. " You may rest assured of 
that !" 

" Of course, as Ethel's cousin. But do 
cousins generally take so much upon them- 
selves ?" 

" I am not really Ethel's cousin, and if I 
were, I should never dream of taking any- 
thing upon irfyself in her behalf. She is 
hedged round by all sorts of advantages, 
family, social, &c., &c., but on your behalf I 
might be tempted to anything^ 

" On my behalf !" and she started in spite 
of her consummate self-control. " What 
need, pray, have I of a defender ? Don't 
you know, 'naught never comes to harm.' 
But even if I needed defending, what right 
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have you to assume the duties of champion- 
ship r 

"Two very positive rights. One your 
need of me, the other my love for you !" 

'' Indeed !" 

Miss O'Hara felt at her ease now. When 
once a man began to make love to her, she 
knew exactly what to do and what to say. 
Love ! Love ! She was heartily sick of the 
very sound of it, but the ground was known 
to her, every inch of it. It was as much her 
native heath as the Scot's famous heather is 
to him. It was a relief to her that all 
Waldemar's inuendoes regarding Roy had 
only this meaning. Yet there was a sort of 
disappointment in the quick fall from the ex- 
citement of combat to the sameness, the 
eternal platitudes of lovemaking. 

"It's all nonsense, you know," she an- 
swered, shortly. " I deny both the rights 
you name in toto. I have not the smallest 
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need of you. In fact I should not have an 
idea what to do with you if I had you ;. 
whilst that which you are pleased to term 
by the magnificent name of love for me, is 
nothing more nor less than a masculine pen- 
chant for a pretty face, and for jflirtation in 
general." 

"Mock at me if it pleases you," he said, 
growing as white as a sheet, but speaking 
very steadily. "I expected nothing else 
but mockery from you. All the same ; the 
day may come when you may need me, and 
then I shall not ask your leave to be your 
defender. I have probably made you think 
that I overheard more than I really did of 
your tSte-a^tete with that fellow; I only 
heard, his last speech, but it was enough to 
prove to me that he had lied when he told 
Ethel he had never known you abroad. 
Your face told me the truth last night, his 
face told me so this morning." 
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She looked at him intently while he was 
speaking, and when he had finished she 
made no attempt at evasion. 

"I was feeling my way last night," she 
avowed, frankly, and frankness was really 
inherent in her nature, though life and its 
evil experience had taught her to dissemble. 
"I wanted to discover how much he had 
denied. But it is strange that my face 
should have betrayed me ; it never did such 
a thing before." 

"It did not betray you to anyone but me. 
Ethel, poor, deluded girl, knows nothing 
and suspects nothing 1" 

An expression of pain flitted across Miss 
'Harass mobile face. 

*'Yes, I see that," she said, in a low 
voice. 

" Would it not be better — more honour- 
able if she did know something? — she is 
a good little girl, so innocent, and so 
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thoroughly ignorant of evil and scheming/' 

She blushed furiously. It seemed a 
thrust at her own deep knowledge of the 
world and its iniquity. Waldemar's words 
brought home to her so vividly what she 
might have been if Ethel's world had been 
hers. 

** I suppose you mean to tell her what 
you know ?" she asked. 

"You could not surely credit me with 
such an intention !" he cried, angrily. 

" I see you are vexed with me. Will it 
put you in a good humour, if I say I never 
dreamt of your interfering in a matter which 
does not concern you at all ?" 

"You are right; I shall not think of 
interfering so far as Ethel is concerned, but 
I will bind myself by no pledge that I won't 
interfere as far as you are concerned." 

"I believe you must be stark staring 
mad 1" she said, candidly enough. " In the 
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name of common sense and reason, what 
on earth have you to do with me ?" 

''Everything! I have already told you 
what." 

She leant her head back against the wall, 
and looked up at him with her great chest- 
nut eyes brimming over with laughter — a 
laughter which his eyes by no means 
returned. 

" Really, it is a comfort to have one 
ludicrous element in an affair which pro- 
mises to be rather tiresome," she said, at 
last ; " but, despite your extreme absurdity, 
you must, of course, know that no claim 
holds good unless sanctioned by the person 
most concerned in it." 

"Allow me to say that you totally, and 
perhaps wilfully, misinterpret the claims I 
make," he replied, with features more pale 
and set and firm than anyone had seen 
Waldemar Vivyan wear before. The straight 
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lines already mentioned between his brows 
had deepened almost into furrows, the 
volatile laughter-loving expression had left 
his raouth. Just then he looked like a man 
with whom not transcendent Venus herself 
would care to coquet and trifle. 

" It is you who mistake. I have made no 
claim that you need sanction. I love you. 
I have told you that before, have I not ? 
And loving you, I hold my life at your ser- 
vice. I shall guard you from insult, guard 
you from contempt, just as much as if you 
had held out your hand and chosen me be- 
fore all the world 1" 

" I think I said a few minutes ago that 
you were mad," retorted Miss O'Hara, cold- 
ly, " now I think you melodramatic. Of 
the two I certainly prefer the madness 1" 

" You don't think me in earnest 1" Wal- 
demar cried, vehemently, rising from the 
table and standing before her. " You don't 
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believe that I mean every word I utter. 
Oh! how very little your much- vaunted 
knowledge of human nature has taught 
you!' 

^' It has taught me more than you fancy, 
perhaps," she replied, still idly. "It haa 
taught me when to end such egregious folly 
as this. Good morning ; and allow me to 
hope that when next we meet you will have 
recovered your sanity and learnt to be 
reasonable." 

It was cruel of her to repudiate the feel- 
ings of a warm, fresh, and loyal heart, but^ 
as has been said before, she was sick of love, 
sick of hearts, and sceptical of honour and 
faith in every man she met. 

" I shall not detain you forcibly, after the 
manner of that cur whom I saw standing be- 
tween you and the door; but if you will 
listen for a moment, I should like to ask if 
love is such a common thing with you that 
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you can afford to thrust it away like 
this ? " 

*'The fitful admiration and school-boy 
passion which you choose to dignify by the 
name of love, hascertainly come often enough 
in my experience. You are not the first 
man who has thought that love-making 
might be a pleasant variety of flirtation with 
one like myself, nor are you the first man 
who has discovered his mistake." 

She said this quietly, but disdainfully. 
She was not boasting of fictitious conquests. 
It was true, too true for her own pride's 
sake, that legions had hovered round her, 
spoken of love to her, and yet when she tried 
to prove them honest and loyal, been found 
miserably wanting in the scale. This had 
been the price she had paid for the freedom 
her world enjoyed, that her world vaunted 
of, and yet in secret bewailed. 

*' How little you know what I feel 
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for you when you do me such horrible 
injustice 1" poor Waldemar exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. *' Flirtation !" He uttered a 
curt, bitter laugh. '* Good God ! Am 
I mad enough to dream of flirting with 
you? As if I could not be the happiest 
man on all this earth if you would only put 
your hand into mine and promise to marry 
me!" 

" And how long would you be happy ? — 
to say nothing of your family, who would 
not be happy at all !" 

" My family has nothing to do with the 
matter. My life and my fortune are my 
own— or yours /" 

*' You are very good, but I have no use 
for them." 

''Not even the use? Stop, I beseech you, 
and reflect. It is not often a man puts 
himself so unreservedly in a woman's hands 
as I have done. Say one little word, and 
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the cur that was coward enough to detain 
you here shall answer for it." 

" And you think that I need your life's 
blood, and your clumsy masculine hand to 
espouse ray cause ?" she asked, with a smile 
of contempt rippling over her face. " Do 
you think I am not able to pay with interest 
— much more than interest — every fraction 
of the debt I owe Roy Conyngham ? Do 
you fancy that I have come here for any 
other purpose but to pay that debt, in any 
time or manner that seems best to me ?" 

" I know that you are much too clever to 
need assistance," he answered, with rather 
a crestfallen air ; " but then there are things 
that only a man can do." 

" I know it requires a man's hand to take 
another man by the throat ; but I have 
studied in the school of Macchiavelli, and 
that would not be my mode of dealing with 
a man like Roy Conyngham." 
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" It would be the best way. Fine actions 
and words are lost on curs," Waldemar said, 
doggedly. " But tell me, will you give no 

answer to my love, even if it is only a re- 
jection T 

'* It is only a rejection 1" she replied, hold- 
ing out her hand to him with a sudden 
softening of her face. " Still I thank you 
for having spoken as you have done, for 
having treated me as one of your world in 
all things. When a woman has lived the 
life I have, she learns to appreciate respect 
far better than those who have known it 
from their cradles. Of all the men that 
have loved, or fancied they loved me — and, 
without vanity, I may say that they have 
been in scores — you are only the second that 
has had the courage to pronounce the word 
marriage. Now, though I don't intend to 
take advantage, I like you all the better for 
your asking.'* 
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'*And is there no hope that the liking 
may grow into love?" he asked, clasping 
eagerly in both of his own the hand she had 
given him. ''If you could only say so, I 
would wait patiently for years and years !" 

** I like you better than almost any man I 
know," she said, quietly, looking him calmly 
in the face, as if he had been ninety, while 
her rose-petal bloom never deepened a 
shade. 

*' Then promise to marry me!" cried he^ 
impetuously. " Take me as a convenience, 
as a means of establishment, as anything 
under heaven, so long as you do take me, 
and like no man better than me. At least, 
if you marry me, you will be done with 
Bohemia," he added, wistfully. *' You will 
be moderately rich, perfectly free, and pas- 
sionately loved. Kathleen, dearest, are not 
these things worth some sacrifice?" 

The glow of honest passion was on his 
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handsome young face, a genuine ring in the 
accents of his voice. He loved her, how he 
loved her, God and his own heart only 
knew. She was the first woman who had 
awakened the depth of feeling that had lain 
in his breast dormant, only waiting for love's 
magic touch to spring into life. He hung 
on her answer now with his pulse wildly 
beating, and a terrible sinking within him. 

"No!" Miss O'Hara answered, and the 
clear, sharp monosyllable seemed to cut the 
air as Saladin's sword cleaved its way through 
the silken cushion. "No!" she repeated. 
** Good as the things are, attractive as affec- 
tion and wealth must naturally be to a waif 
and stray like myself, they are distinctly not 
worth the sacrifice of self-respect and inde- 
pendence. You look annoyed at my saying 
this. I believe the grandes dames of so- 
ciety are not supposed to suffer any loss 
of self-respect when they barter themselves 
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away for a good establishment, for carriages 
and jewels, and a husband they are in- 
different to ; but the people among whom 
I have lived think differently. I should 
hold that I had done you gross wrong if 
I married you for any one of the reasons 
you have mentioned, and I should certainly 
feel that I had justified the opinion of 
all those — and their name is legion ! — who 
are good enough to look upon me as an 
adventuress !" 

" But if 5^ou loved me, Kathleen !" he 
pleaded. " If you only tried to love me a 
little !" 

" If I loved you, I would marry you, let 
the whole world say what it would," she 
replied, with a smile so brightly defiant 
that it thrilled through him ; " but I do not 
love you, and I have not the least desire to 
marry anybody just now. So you see we 
have wasted a deal of time in talking about 
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something which is not likely to come 
to pass. By-the-by, do you not think 
it is time to let my hand go? You 
are positively hurting me." She drew it 
away, gently though firmly, before he could 
press it to his lips, and she went on, with a 
nonchalance which was not particularly en- 
couraging, " T do not say let us two forget 
what has passed, for that would be non- 
sense. Memory is not so subservient to will, 
as I know full well." Suddenly the light 
seemed to die out of her eyes, the colour 
from her cheek, and a spasm of pain cross- 
ed her lips, but she quickly recovered her- 
self ''Let us, however, try to avoid any 
awkward constraint. It is so inconvenient, 
and so absurd. We like each other as well 
as we did before, and, after all, it is a good 
thing to have had an explanation and settled 
matters." 

'* It may be a good thing," he said, doubt- 
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fully; "but perhaps matters are not sa 
settled as you think. If I do not exactly 
make the boast of Philip of Spain, and say, 
* Time and I against any two/ I know that 
time works wonders for anyone who loves 
as I do. And then I can be your defender 
and champion, even if you reject me as a 
husband." 

** What folly you talk," she cried, im- 
patiently ; " why won't you understand that 
I am quite able to defend myself? But 
there, you are young, something must be 
allowed for that. Now let us go back to 
the house, for really the weather is too 
warm for further discussion," and with a 
long sigh, that might have been for weari- 
ness, she caught up her hat and placed it 
carelessly on her head. 

Back to the house the two went, and in 
more amicable companionship than might 
have been expected under the circumstances. 
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But Waldemar was young and sanguine, 
and willing to bide his time. 

" You ought really to be grateful to me 
for not having accepted you," she said, 
laughing. " If I had done so, whom would 
you have flirted with here? You would 
have been in the disconsolate condition of 
the Frenchman who asked where he should 
spend his evenings when advised to marry 
the lady with whom he had spent them for 
ten years ! " 

*' 1 have nothing French in my nature," 
he said, coldly ; " but if it were absolutely 
necessary for me to flirt with somebody, 
perhaps I might find Georgie Sinclair or 
Mrs. Lewis useful in the emergency. Ethel 
tells me the latter lady is coming to stay at 
Vivyan." 

'* And who is Mrs. Lewis ?" 

" The widow of Alonzo Lewis, nicknamed 
the brave, from the normal condition he was 
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in of 'henpecked.' Poor fellow! he dis- 
appeared some years ago — some say with a 
ballet-dancer at the Alhambra ; others assert 
that he has been seen at a dry goods store 
in New York, but la belle vows he is defunct. 
She was a fast young lady when I left Eng- 
land last, afterwards I heard she was a fast 
married woman, and now she is an un- 
commonly fast widow." 

" She has run the gamut then of fastness. 
What a study she will be for me ! I have 
not a notion what constitutes a fast woman 
on this side of the Channel, though I have 
seen what constitutes it on the other." 

The house looked cool and comfortable 
as they entered, and Mrs. Vivyan, who was 
seated alone in the drawing-room, dressed 
in the primmest of morning-gowns, looked 
up. 

"Is it not warm? Ethel complained 
very much of the heat, and Mr. Conyngham 
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was SO overpowered by it that he had to go 
back to Denne at once/' 

''So he went home, did he?" said Walde- 
mar, drily.- " If the heat was so intense, I 
wonder he walked over simply to pass an 
hour here." 

"He came by way of courtesy to Miss 
O'Hara, I fancy," Mrs. Vivyan remarked, in 
her stately way ; '* otherwise, a business 
engagement would have detained him at 
home. He has promised to dine here to- 
night, however, and his cousin will come as 
well, so you will see him^ Miss O'Hara." 

Miss O'Hara bowed with the air of one 
profoundly grateful for such a privilege, and 
covertly screwed up her lovely red lips in a 
button. 

"Is Mr. Conyngham's cousin like Mr. 
Conyngham ?" she asked, demurely. 

"Not in the very least 1" Ethel's gay 
voice proclaimed from behind a stand of 
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exotics. "They are as different as chalk 
from cheese, vulgarly speaking. Fancy 
Roy's opposite in every mortal thing, and 
that is Captain Conyngham." 

"Then, of course, you don't like him?" 
cried Waldemar. 

"Why not? I don't see it follows that 
because I consider Roy a prince among his 
kind that I should dislike other men because 
they are not so fortunate in personal and 
mental gifts," Ethel affirmed, seriously. 

" Ahem !" coughed Waldemar. " Women 
are such illogical creatures. Pray, may I 
ask how, if Captain Conyngham is the exact 
antipodes of your Prince Charming, you can 
conveniently manage to like both of them ?" 

" Don't you know, young philosopher, 
that there are things which differ to corre- 
spond ?" Ethel asked. " Is want of similarity 
always a want of harmony? I should be 
very ungrateful if I did not like Captain 
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Conyngham, for he is devoted to Roy ! " 

" Judge a man by his associates/' began 
Walderaar, but Miss O'Hara interrupted 
him. 

"/ shall like Captain Conyngham, I 
know, because his proclivities are decidedly 
French, and I am by nature and affection a 
child of France." 

"We shall have all the excitement of 
a second Franco-German war, when Cap- 
tain Conyngham and Mr. Waldemar Vivyan 
meet, I see I" said Ethel, as she marked the 
frown on Waldemar's forehead at Miss 
O'Hara's words — " Come, Kathleen dear, 
you must have a bit of a siesta that you 
may look your very loveliest at dinner to- 
night. I want Roy's cousin to fall at your 
feet." 

" What for?" asked Waldemar, bitterly— 
^*that the poor fool may experience the 
gratification of being spurned ?" 
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"Perhaps Captain Conyngham is not a 
man for any woman to spurn," Miss O'Hara 
cried, with a mischievous smile. 

But Waldemar turned white. He was 
too far gone in love to bear the j est with 
equanimity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" SHE IS NOTHING BUT AN ADVENTURESS/' 



" Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.'* 

i^ APTAIN Conyngham lay full length on 
^^ the grass, with his straw hat cast care- 
lessly aside. The trees flung quivering shadows 
on his cheek, and errant beams touched his 
hair with a warm glow. Around him lay 
masses of fallen leaves that the wind had 
scattered here and there, and above him, 
flashing in the sunlight like so many pendent 
gems from their setting of emerald, hung 
some delicately-tinted blossoms. But though 
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a lover of nature au fond^ Captain Conyng- 
ham was revelling in Dumas' last novel and 
an excellent cigar when Roy appeared on 
the scene, 

" Confound the fellow ! How comfort- 
able he looks 1" was the first thought of the 
over-heated pedestrian as he noticed the 
intense air of repose that pervaded every 
line of the tall figure before him. 

"You are back very soon, Roy," mur- 
mured his cousin, languidly, but kindly. 
** Didn't you find it awfully hot ?" 

" Hot !" repeated Roy, impatiently. He 
flung himself down on the lawn, and push- 
ed back the great rings of damp, blond hair 
that clung to his brow. '' Go out into the 
sun and try it a little. You will be inclined 
to call it infernally hot." 

"Yes, I have no doubt I should," the 
other replied, quietly, putting down Dumas 
with reluctance, and puffing at his half- 
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consumed cigar. "Order some claret-cup, 
my dear fellow, lots of ice and cucumber in 
it. It is the most refreshing thing you 
can 

" Hang refreshment/' interrupted Roy,, 
irritably, " I haven't time to think of claret- 
cup with ice and cucumber in it just now. 
You can't conceive, Paul, what cursed ill- 
luck I have had to-day." 

" Indeed !" and Captain Conyngham 
raised himself on his elbow, with a look of 
interest in his keen dark eyes. " How was 
it ? Does Miss Gordon suspect anything, or 
know anything?" 

"Nothing at all — at least, not yet, but 
of course there's no knowing how soon she 
may know everything. Miss O'Hara open- 
ed the ball last night with a vengeance, by 
telling all the family that she had met me 
abroad." 

"The Devil r 
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"Or if not me, it seems she did not 
stick to that point pertinaciously, some one 
hearing the name of Conyngham." 

" That was vague, at any rate." 

"Yes, so they decided. Mr. Vivyan and 
Ethel believe you were the man." 

" The Devil !" cried Captain Conyngham 
once more. He opened his eyes with 
wonder for a moment, and then burst out 
laughing. " That's a good joke ! Well, 
what did you tell them ?" 

" I told Ethel it was absurd, but when 
Mrs. Vivyan spoke of it, I remembered that, 
though speech was silver, silence was gold. 
I knew you could contradict it, and, of 
course, I am not supposed to know of all 
the women you have met." 

"That may be, but 5^ou are perfectly 
aware that I have never met Miss O'Hara." 

"Yes, I know; but there is no earthly 
reason why you should not have met her. 
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And, Paul, you know if you had met her it 
would make matters much easier for me." 

'' Granted ; but the fact remains the same. 
I have never had the pleasure." 

" But, hang it ! it won't do any harm to 
let them think so — for a little time, at any 
rate." 

" Let them think so !" repeated Paul, slow- 
1}^, shooting a keen glance at Roy. " Do you 
mean that I should tell a deliberate lie ? — I 
-don't know how else I could let them think 
so; and it wouldn't be only a lie, but an 
unwarrantable liberty, as far as Miss O'Hara 
is concerned." 

" I did not ask you to tell a lie, did I ? 
Confound it ! you are amazingly straighf- 
laced all of a sudden. Can't you see that 
I want you just to let the thing pass, and 
not to deny that you are the man she met 
abroad." 

''But don't you see it is absurd ? Miss 
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O'Hara is not likely to mistake my 
mahogany complexion for your milk-and- 
roses skin !" 

" Of course the thing hinges on her will, 
but if she allows it to be tacitly accepted 
that you were the Mr. Conyngham, and 
somehow I have an idea she will, all I ask 
is that you will take the advantage afforded 
you to do me an enormous favour/' 

" What may that be ?' 

" Simply to find out from the girl what she 
intends to do — whether she intends to hold 
her tongue or to make mischief, and, if 
possible, I want you to get those mad 
letters of mine from her." 

" Good heavens, Roy I are you crazy ?" 
Captain Conyngham asked, aghast. "How 
on earth do you conceive it possible for me 
to approach a woman, of whom I know 
nothing, with such demands ?" 

" Simply by understanding that anything 
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like chivalrous delicacy would be quite out 
of place with a woman like Miss O'Hara/' 
said Roy, with a bitter sneer ; " and in the 
second place, by going about the business 
with diplomacy." 

" I have lived in camps, and not in 
courts," returned the other man, drily. "If 
you want diplomacy and lies — the two must 
go together — ^you had better employ some 
other go-between." 

*' I only proposed the plan, because you 
are not fettered as I am. By Jove! if it 
wasn*t for the £. s. d., I would break with 
Ethel to-morrow ; she is very nice, but tame 
to any extent ybeside the sister. Nobody 
will remark, if you walk and talk with Miss 
O'Hara, while I could only see her by 
stealth, if I saw her at all ; and besides the 
Vivyans, who don't look on me at all 
as if they appreciated my undoubted merits, 
there is a young, uppish sprig of a nephew 
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— a cross between an English bull-dog and 
a foreign cur — who is head over ears in love 
with Kathleen, and already suspicious of 
me. 

" Did you contrive to get any words with 
her to-day?" 

" Yes, and she had the impertinence to 
threaten me with exposure if I dared to 
address her again/' 

^' By Jove ! she must be plucky, at any 
rate. I like a woman who can hold her 
own. And did she give no hint as to what 
she intended doing ?" 

" Not a word. Now, Paul, you must 
know that this sword of Damocles business 
is more than a man can bear; I feel as if 
the single hair was cracking already. It is 
not for myself; I am not the only man in 
the world who has flirted with and fooled 
to the top of his bent a fast coquette. It's 
about Ethel, you see ; it would be deuced 
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hard on her, for she certainl)^ is as fond of 
me as any woman can be." 

" I think she is," Paul said, a little re-» 
gretfuUy ; then he rose, and walking away 
a few paces, stood still, looking out on the 
green landscape and the bosky depths of 
€ool shadow. His mind went back to that 
-delicious balmy evening when he had lin- 
gered among the roses by Ethel's side, and 
she had spoken of hei' happiness. He had 
seen then that that happiness for good or 
ill was irrevocably bound up in Roy — Roy, 
the fickle, the unstable— ^.and with the 
knowledge had come a resolution to keep 
Roy " straight," if possible. It was too late 
to think of worthiness or unworthiness — too 
late to ask whether Ethel's loyal and tender 
heart might not be better bestowed. Cap- 
tain Conyngham felt an inward conviction 
that any event that proved Roy unworthy 
would stab Ethel's life all the more deeply 
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for the pride which had been fostered iu 
her nature. So, standing there, he deter- 
mined to do his best in a most despicable 
cause. 

Of Miss O'Hara herself, it may be said en 
passant^ he had the lowest possible opinion. 
A woman who had been a celebrity at the 
Bads, who had dressed, and flirted, and 
flouted in Homburg and Baden, whose 
father was a Chevalier d'Industrie, and who 
had evidently determined to make Roy pay 
a heavy price for his freedom from an evil 
entanglement, offended every one of Cap- 
tain Conyngham's most cherished notions. 
If he could have consulted his own taste, 
he would have absolutely declined seeing 
her; but Ethel — she must be considered, 

oo it came to pass that Roy, still loung- 
ing on the grass, contemplating one of his 
own fine old oaks with a frown of ill-tem- 
per and discontent, was rather astonished 
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vrhen the six-feet two soldier turned with 
a quick military swing, and said, in a low 
but earnest voice, 

" Don't think me churlish for having re- 
flected a moment, Roy. I doubt if I shall 
be a ver}' valuable aid, but I'll do ray best 
for you." 

** I was sure you wouldn't have the heart 
to leave me to get out of this devilish scrape 
by myself, dear old fellow," answered Roy, 
gratefully, and in these few words the com- 
pact was made. 

Captain Conyngham through all his mun- 
dane existence had been a moral man, a 
church-goer, and a right thinker, yet it never 
struck him that it was a wrong thing to do 
evil that good might come. 

A few hours later, the sultriness of the 
day being over, and the long cool shadows 
of evening slanting across the green grass 
and sun-baked road, the two men drove to 
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Vivyan. The disc of the sun was just 
touching the horizon when they entered 
the drawing-room, and the last rays were 
pouring through the western window in a 
stream of light so dazzling that the visitors 
could scarcely tell who was before them. 
The glory was short-lived, however ; even 
while they hesitated, the sun sank into a 
great bank of violet and orange cloud, and 
they found that three ladies and a couple 
of gentlemen made up the group gathered 
in the centre of the big room. Greetings 
having been exchanged. Captain Conyng- 
ham was duly presented to Miss O'Hara, 
conventional phrases ensued, and a discus- 
sion, in which that young lady gave out a 
few free-spoken cynical opinions, so that by 
the time that trying ordeal of waiting for 
dinner was over, Captain Conyngham had 
come to the conclusion that Miss O'Hara 
was quite as disagreeable as he had expect- 
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ed. Her tone of mingled levity and scepti* 
cisra, with a certain bright hard cleverness 
flowing through, jarred on and disgusted 
him more than the most free-and-easy fast- 
ness could have done. 

"Eoy was perfectly right. She is de-* 
cidedly an adventuress," he thought. " More 
outspoken, certainly, than the majority of 
her detestable class, but there is nothing 
of a good true woman about her. Poqr 
old Eoy ! no wonder he tried to get out of 
such a disgraceful entanglement !" 

Like a good many of his sex — who, by 
the wa)'', are quite as illogical and unreason- 
able as the other sex — he entirely forgot to 
ask himself by what authentic standard he 
measured his *'true good woman," or whether 
his abstract ideas of what women should be 
in general, was quite a fair rule for judging 
Miss O'Hara in particular. He could not 
but acknowledge, however, the '* might and 
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majesty" of her loveliness, as he sat opposite 
her at dinner, and studied the perfect face 
line by line, feature by feature, even to the 
long dark lashes that cast soft shadows on 
her cheeks. But even with her resplendent 
beauty Captain Conynghara found fault. It 
was too perfect, too brilliant a face for his 
taste. The colouring was too vivid, the 
eyes too lustrous, the hair too marvellous in 
wealth and glow. He agreed with Mrs. 
Vivyan that a thorough-bred woman should 
never make a sensation, and it was unde- 
niable that Miss O'Hara could not have 
walked through the most secluded village in 
Christendom without attracting admiration 
from the veriest clod-hopper in existence. 
Looking from her to Ethel, Captain Conyng- 
hara thought how much more to be admired 
was the pure white-rose delicate beauty of 
the latter, with her silken soft brown hair, 
and 
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*' Loveliness which rather lay 
In light than colour/* 

And it chanced, while so thinking, that 
Ethel turned and addressed him. 

" I have been telling my sister that I am 
sure she must have met you abroad, Captain 
Conyngham. She mentioned that she had 
met some one of your name at the Bads, 
and since it was not Roy, it must have been 
yourself. Have you not seen her before ?" 

" What a terribly direct question !" mut- 
tered Roy mentally, conscious that his white 
skin was reddening in a most trying manner. 
*' Women are such arrant fools, and wag 
their tongues so stupidly. Of course Paul 
can't answer in the affirmative, with his 
straight-laced notions about sticking to the 
truth !" 

But Captain Conyngham, meanwhile, with 
no change of hue on his bronzed visage, had 
helped himself deliberately to a piece of 
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celery, and then coolly lifted his glance to 
Miss O'Hara's face. 

There was a curious defiance or mockery 
in her eyes, which he was quick to read. 

"Take your cousin's identity on yourself," 
they seemed to say. 

So he availed himself, as what man would 
not have done, considering that those chest* 
nut eyes were as magnificent a pair of orbs 
as a man could look on. 

"It is extremely probable that Miss 
O'Hara does not remember me; but it is 
not likely I should forget her, after once 
seeing her!" he said, courteously but eva- 
sively. 

" Hurrah !" shouted Roy, mentally • 
" What a brick he is ! I do believe he will 
help me out of this hole." 

"Captain Conyngham's memory is so 
much better than my own, that I scarcely 
like to take the risk of telling him he is 
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mistaken/' Miss O'Hara remarked, coldly* 

Roy gave quite a sigh of relief as he saw 
that she had no intention of making a scene. 
She was disappointed. Somehow she had 
expected truth in this new man, but it seeni-» 
ed that truth was not to be found in any 
man. 

*'I suppose I may be permitted to say 
that I have not the slightest recollection 
of him or his face," she added, after a 
moment. 

"My face is not an uncommon one," 
Captain Conyngham said, carelessly. "It 
has its disadvantages, especially in the fact of 
looking like a million other faces. Yet that 
has its advantages as well. If I wanted, 
par eajempJe, to escape from a woman or a 
detective, how much better my chance 
would be than Roy's." 

"Yes, if Kathleen had seen Roy, she 
certainly couldn't have forgotten his face," 
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Ethel murmured, lifting an adoring glance 
to \ieT fiance's face, who returned it by an 
unmistakeable frown. 

"You are mistaken about one thing, 
however. Captain Conyngham," Miss O'Hara 
observed, in a clear, distinct voice, "a 
woman's eyes sharpened by the feelings of 
love, or hate, or even contempt, pierce all 
disguise, and your face, although you say it 
is a common one, to me appears to possess 
a good deal of individuality/' 

" Thanks !" he answered, quietly. " It is 
satisfactory to know it has an individuality, 
€ven though the fact would lessen my 
problematical chance of escape, if I should 
kill a man or betray a woman." 

'* If you are thinking of doing either one or 
the other, take my advice, and kill a man," 
Miss O'Hara went on, gravely. " It would 
be the safer experiment of the two." 

The sudden glow in her eyes was simply 
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superb, but it was full of unpleasant signifi- 
cance as well. 

Roy filled half a tumbler with Moselle- 
and drained it to the last drop, while the 
hand that held the glass shook like an aspen 
leaf. Just then, to his intense relief, Wal- 
demar's tact changed the dangerous course 
of the conversation. Instinct warned him 
to do it after Kathleen's last speech, 
and he plunged into the first convenient 
subject, which chanced to be the existing 
state of government in France. 

" What do you think of Thiers ? " he 
asked Captain Conynghara, with a degree 
of vehemence that was slightly startling. 
*' How long do you think he will be able to 
hold his own in Paris." 

** Probably till the Prussians are safely^ 
off the soil of France," answered the other, 
calmly. 

" And who do you think will be likely ta 
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succeed him ? to profit by the present state 
of affairs ?" pursued Waldemar, in a voice 
of earnest inquiry. 

Captain Conyngham shrugged his Atlan- 
tean shoulders, with rather an amused ex- 
pression on his face. 

" How on earth can I tell ?" he said. '* I 
am no prophet. Perhaps there are no 
better words in which to answer you than 
those that fell from royal* lips, ' La parole 
est a la France, et Theure a Dieu !' " 

" I remember that sentence well. I was 
tremendously struck by its epigrammatic 
force," cried Waldemar, warming up at 
once. '* Poetically it was capital." 

" Young Germany quite exclude the idea 
of God (save in poetry) from the affairs of 
nations, I see," said Ethel. 

** Young Germany generally believe only 
in the existence of their own senses," Miss 
O'Hara broke in, with a smile. 
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** That's more than others believe about 
them — eh, Waldemar ?" Mr. Vivyan re- 
marked, drily. 

The conversation had entirely turned 
from Miss O'Hara, and Waldemar was con- 
tent. Even if ridicule had been drawn 
upon himself, so long as he could guard 
her, his liege lady, the hem of whose gar- 
ment seemed too sacred for touch, he was 
perfectly willing to suffer the martyrdom of 
being converted into a butt for others. 

" I hope you mean to like Captain 
Conyngham, Kathleen," Ethel whispered to 
her sister, when the gentlemen were aban- 
doned to their port and filberts, 

"I do not know," was the answer, ab- 
sently given. 

" But you miLst know. He is a special 
favourite of mine." 

" And an old acquaintance of mine — 
don't forget that." 
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Miss O'Hara said it with such a laugh 
that Ethel replied quickly — 

" T do believe you half suspect that Cap- 
tain Conynghara has claimed your acquaint- 
ance without any right to do so. Now if 
you knew men at all, you would know that 
he is quite incapable of taking a liberty — a 
liberty which would be positive presump- 
tion," she added, indignantly. 

" You are quite right — it would be posi- 
tive presumption." 

*' Yes, and a man like Captain Conyng- 
ham is incapable of such a thing." 

" Hum ! I am not sure. Are you ac- 
quainted with any man, Ethel, who carries 
his character on his face for women to 
read? Not that I seriously impugn your 
assertion. It is a law of logic, my dear, 
that a sin pre-supposes a motive for a sin. 
I am not an important person, you know, 
so it is to be assumed that Captain Conyng- 
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ham can have no interested motive in claim- 
ing my acquaintance." 

"Yet I thought you allowed the claim 
very coldly indeed." 

" Did I ? Set the fact down, then, to 
surprise." 

The two had been standing by an open 
window, and as she uttered her last words, 
Miss O'Hara stepped out on the lawn. 

" I think I shall go in search of our 
feathered Mario. Don't you come, Ethel. 
Mr. Conyngham will soon desert his wine 
for love, and you look very pretty where 
you are. You may send the cousin — that 
old acquaintance of mine — after me. Of 
course we have naturally an immense deal 
to say to one another." 

Ethel laughed, and as Roy went up to 
her, putting his arm round her waist, and 
pressing the soft red yielding lips to his 
own, she said, 

VOL. I. Q 
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" I believe she has taken a fancy to him 
already." 

"Whom are you talking about, pet?" 

" About Kathleen, of course, and Captain 
Conyngham.'' 

She was occupied in fastening a lovely- 
tea-rose into her betrothed's button-hole, or 
she would have seen Roy bite his nether 
lip hard, while quite a lurid flash came into 
his eyes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" SPARE YOUR DIPLOMACY, CAPTAIN 
CONYNGHAM." 



" Mavourneen, mavoumeen, 
My sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part ; 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever, 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ?" 

rriHE delicious summer twilight was blend- 
-*- ing exquisitely with the faint lustre of 
a young moon — a pretty baby crescent, 
hanging in the still and tinted sky — when 
Miss O'Hara strolled across the dewy lawn 
towards the rose hedge, where the nightin- 
gale had piped so sweet a song the evening 

q2 
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before. But nightingales, like men, are 
fickle. From the leafy depths came no 
subtle trill, or full-throated note. Save for 
the hum of the insect world, all was the 
veriest stillness and silence in the further 
part of the Vivyan grounds. 

The fresh fragrance of grass and flowers, 
the giant oaks, with their brown trunks and 
mighty shadows, the magnolia, with its 
scented white blossoms — all seemed full of 
that supreme magic of repose that dwells in 
the midsummer gloaming. Athwart the 
grass, and near the hedges, glow-worms 
gleamed in their fitful way, but other signs 
of life there were none. 

Perhaps the dewy freshness, the absolute 
quiet, the shadowy loveliness, served Miss 
O'Hara's purpose as well as the nightingale 
would have done. At all events, she did 
not retrace her steps to the house, but find- 
ing a convenient garden-bench, she sat down, 
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looking like a white dream-lady, outlined by 
the dense dark shrubbery behind her. 

In that spot Captain Conyngham found 
her, when he crossed the lawn a quarter of 
an hour later, having been sent by Ethel in 
search of the wanderer, somewhat to his 
own discomfiture, and very much to Walde- 
mar's disgust. 

Miss O'Hara saw the tall figure of the 
dragoon striding over the grass, and even 
in the gloaming she recognized that he was 
a very fine man, and decidedly better-look- 
ing than nine-tenths of the men she had 
met. A man, in fact, wonderfully hand- 
some, though without owning any strict 
regularity of feature, with honesty of pur- 
pose shining out of his deep-set dark eyes, 
and with truth playing on the well-cut lips 
that, in spite of the quiet power of the face, 
were as soft and tender at times in expres- 
sion as a woman's. It was a countenance 
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that invited trust, and would never betray 
it, though that was hardly the impression 
it had given Miss O'Hara at the dinner- 
table. 

" How remarkably well she has arranged 
herself for effect. What an artistic pose, 
by Jove ! It proves what a consummate 
actress she is," Captain Conyngham thought, 
as he courteously lifted his hat. 

" I have the honour to obey your sum- 
mons, Miss O'Hara," he said, icily. 

"You are very good," she answered^ 
some degrees more icily even. She did not 
rise, but only looked at him with a proud 
steadfastness, as he stood erect and tall be- 
fore her, in the soft, misty light. 

" You are very good," she repeated, after 
a momentary pause ; " but I am sure you 
are aware that I should not have troubled 
you with any summons, if I had not desired 
to learn what end your cousin or yourself 
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hope to serve by the acquaintance which you 
did me the honour to claim this evening !" 

The glove was flung down more peremp- 
torily than he had expected, and, despite 
his large fund of imperturbable coolness, he 
felt the warm blood rush to his face. 
Whatever the girl might be, she looked 
just then like an archduchess. To his own 
amazement, Captain Conyngham found him- 
self a little confused in his reply. 

"If you will allow me to explain, you 
will find that Roy — that no one beside 
myself is accountable for the liberty I took 
at dinner." 

*'Men are rarely guilty of acts unless 
some motive actuates them," she said, with 
imperial hauteur. " Your motive is easy to 
read ; your cousin is in an awkward posi- 
tion, and you are kind enough to rescue 
him at the expense of truth. What does 
Mr. Conyngham purpose doing, if I choose 
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to speak? He cannot deny that he has 
written to me, or the evidence of his letters, 
or " — she paused an instant, and in the 
partial light he could see her beautiful lip 
curl scornfully — " you may go so far as to 
affirm that you wrote those letters." 

"I shall certainly not affirm anything 
which is untrue, Miss O'Hara," he replied, 
looking every inch as haughty as herself, 
"and I again reiterate that I saw you 
abroad." 

" Captain Conyngham I" 

''It is quite true. Directly I saw you 
here, I said to myself, 'It is the identical 
face I noticed at the Opera in Paris two 
years ago.' " 

" What extraordinary coincidences there 
are in this world 1 How very fortunate that 
you made the discovery just when you were 
desirous of serving your cousin's interests !" 

*' I see you doubt me still,'* and Paul's 
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mouth lost its softness and grew stern ; 
"but I remember the people who were 
with you — a dark man with a moustache 
cosm^tiqued considerably, a young lady, 
shorter than yourself, fairer than your- 
self, not so good-looking as yourself; I 
can even tell you the colour of the dress 
you wore, the flowers that were in your 
hair." 

She looked hard at him, trying to read 
his expression in the growing obscurity. 

" Yes, Miss O'Hara, you were dressed in 
the faintest of pinks, and you had apple- 
blossoms in your hair." 

She smiled — a radiant smile that seemed 
to flash upon him through the dusk 
shadows. 

" It is true," she said, very softly. *' I 
beg your pardon." 

" Granted already," and Paul's voice, 
always pleasant, sounded quite musical; 
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** but tell me why you fancy I am aware of 
Roy's acquaintance with yourself." 

She laughed slightly, the faint cadence, 
though with very little real mirth in it, 
ringing out sweetly on the still evening 

air. 

" I learned to read faces when I was a 
very small child," she answered ; ** it cost 
me no effort to read in yours the moment 
your eyes fell on me — ' So this is the girl 
over whom Roy once made a fool of him- 
self/ " 

"You are right. I have heard Roy's 
story, and I should like to ask whether she 
he once loved can find no leniency for him 
in her heart ?" 

" May I ask if he has requested you ta 
find that out ? If so, you may tell him that, 
in a woman's eyes — I speak of women who 
are not either machines or spaniels — nothing 
can excuse falsity, especially if it is followed 
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by cowardice, and Mr. Roy Conynghain has 
a coward heart." 

*' You speak strongly, indeed !" 

" I might speak even more strongly, for 
I might add slander to the falsity and the 
cowardice." 

" You would be wronging him deeply, I 
am sure !" 

''Are you sure? Tell me in what man- 
ner he has spoken of me to you," 

" As one to whom he had been passion- 
ately attached," Captain Conyngham said, 
most thankful for his loophole, small as it 
was, of evasion, and full of the most devout 
hope that she would not press her extremely 
awkward and to the point questions any 
further; but he was a stranger to Miss 
O'Hara's nature. 

" You spoke a moment ago as if you at 
any rate retained some of the truth and 
honour that are supposed to be hereditary 
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in gentlemen ; if you really have, tell me on 
your word whether your cousin has spoken 
of me as a woman to have faith in and respect 
for, or merely as a fast flirt with whom men 
should simply amuse themselves." 
/'MissO'Harar 

She laughed bitterly. 

'* Your hesitation answers me. And yet 
you wonder that I have no leniency towards 
Mr. Roy Conyngham, no inclination to spare 
such a pitiful creature as he is. Yoxx won- 
der that I — the woman he once professed 
to love madly, the woman to whom he was 
solemnly engaged, the woman whom he has 
not only thrown aside like an old plaything, 
but whom he has dared to slander and de- 
fame — should think him exactly what he 
is, and like to punish him 1 Why, all my 
sex would unite in thanking me for 
exposing such a miserable specimen of 
humanity !" 
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''Still, if you could appreciate his anxiety, 
his desire to know what you purpose 
doing '^ 

"He will not know that himself or 
through any agent I let him understand that 
at once," she cried, vehemently. 

*' Roy has empowered me to say for him 
that he is most anxious, most willing ta 
make any concessions, any arrangements,, 
any " 

But she interrupted him impatiently. 

" Spare your diplomacy. Captain Conyng- 
ham !" she said, more coldly and haughtily 
than she had yet spoken. " What possible 
concession does Mr. Roy Conyngham 
imagine that I require at his hands. In my 
own time, I will name my own terms, and 
whatever they may be you may be perfectly 
sure that he will only be too glad to accede 
to them." 

The tone of confident power, the manner 
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of speaking, convinced Paul at once of the 
entire hopelessness of his very ungrateful 
task. He felt a terrible distaste to pursue 
the conversation, but the thought of Ethel 
made him continue it. 

*' I had really hoped that, for your sis- 
ter's sake at least — '' Again she burst out 
laughing, a little low ringing laugh with 
heaps of melody in it, but yet with something 
else in it that made him feel remarkably un- 
comfortable. 

*' For Ethel's sake I would of course 
sacrifice a good deal," she said, quietly, at 
last. *' You see, she and I have been so 
much together. So much sisterly affection 
has grown up with us that you might well cal- 
culate on my feelings on that score, and Mr. 
Roy Conyngham is wise to shelter himself 
behind them." 

There was nothing of vulgar banter in the 
speech, nothing to offend the most fastidious 
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taste. There was only a small spice of 
devilry in her chestnut eyes that rendered 
them more lovely, but yet more unpleasant 
to him. 

He made a mental comparison of her cap- 
riciousness, her changing moods, her passion, 
her mocker}^, her cynicism, with Ethel's ever 
gracious sweetness, with Ethel's fair, serene 
face and calm, almost holy glance. 

''Good heavens ! to think that such wo- 
men should be sisters !" he thought, and he 
felt more inclined to excuse Roy's conduct 
than he had ever done before. 

Miss O'Hara, with a quickness of percep- 
tion which often startled people into a belief 
that she had dealings with black art, an- 
swered his thoughts as if he had uttered 
them aloud. 

" You feel far more inclined to pity than 
to blame your cousin just now ; you think 
that such a woman as I am is hardly worth 
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keeping faith with — that all I am fit for is 
to be a foil to Ethel and her goodness." 

"Did I hint even at such things?" he 
cried, indignantly. 

" No, but you have thought them." 

He was dumbfounded for a moment, then 
he said, 

"Simply as a friend to Roy, I endea- 
voured to serve his cause, and I have failed 
miserably." 

"It is a very poor cause, not worth your 
.serving — not worth any man of honour or 
truth serving. Of course you must be quite 
aware that your cousin has everything to 

4 

fear from me, and I have nothing to fear 
from him." 

" I begin to comprehend that fully," he 
answered, rather grimly. " And you refuse, 
once for all, to give any clue whatever to 
your intentions ?" 

" Absolutely." 
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" Ibeg your pardon ; it was not right of 
me to force you to repeat that." 

" I think we have exhausted all we have 
to say now." She rose and carefully gather- 
ed up her trailing white dress from the 
damp grass. "And, Captain Conyngham, 
in going back to the drawing-room, I must 
pray of you not to forget that you have the 
part of an old acquaintance to play. You 
see, it is one of the disadvantages of equivo- 
cation that one gets placed in such very 
false positions." 

As they approached the house, they 
heard Waldemar whistling, as usual, one of 
Miss O'Hara's songs, out of which, however, 
he contrived to extract all the melody, 
while Ethel's clear voice was saying, 

" Kathleen and Captain Conyngham must 
have revived a great many reminiscences to 
make them stay out so long. It is a lovely 
evening, and two such good-looking people 
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are excellent company, of course. Still I 
am selfish enough to wish them back, for I 
want Roy to hear Kathleen sing." 

" Here are the two good-looking people," 
laughed Miss O'Hara, advancing from the 
gathering gloom ; '' but I am afraid, Ethel, 
I cannot sing to-night. I am like our night- 
ingale, out of sorts and out of voice, though 
not, like him, absent in body." 

"Some one else must do duty, then. 
Roy, you sing," and Ethel, unconsciously, in 
the very excess of love, laid her little white 
fingers caressingly on Roy's arm. 

Unconsciously, it is to be hoped, he shook 
off the caress, while he scowled as he 
watched Waldemar's unconcealed admira- 
tion and devotion for Miss O'Hara. 

** 1 can't sing — I am out of sorts, and out 
of voice too, like your sister and her night- 
ingale," he exclaimed, irritably. 

" You know, Ethel, music is a weakness 
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of mine, along with my post-prandial coffee," 
Mr. Vivyan broke in, inopportunely ; and 
Ethel, who was always a nervous performer, 
shirked the ordeal to-night. 

" Roy darling, do sing," she whispered. 
^' Uncle must have his music, and I want 
you to do my share of the entertainment so 
much ! They are all chattering, and you 
need not care if your voice is not A 1 to- 
night." 

Roy glanced round. Away in the recess 
of a window, Waldemar, his whole passion- 
ate soul in his eyes, was bending over Miss 
O'Hara. It almost looked, in the partial 
gloom, as though his red-brown curls mingled 
with her exquisite chestnut tresses, and 
Captain Conyngham, leaning against an old 
buhl cabinet, stood and watched the two, 
with an expression on his features which 
might easily have been construed into admi- 
ration for "the adventuress" as well. 

b2 
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A white wave swept over Boy's face, his 
hands were clenched tightly together on the 
back of his chair, a spasm shot through his 
heart. Kesolutely walking up to the instru- 
ment, he struck a few loud discordant chords. 
Then suddenly he glided into a lovely and 
plaintive symphony, and his rich tenor voice 
broke out, soft but distinct : 

^^ Mavoumeen ! naavoumeen ! 
Mj sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part ; 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever, 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart V* 

After the first few stanzas a dead silence 
had fallen on the assembled group. 

One or two pale, holy stars, winking and 
blinking in the purple sky, saw Miss O'Hara's 
cheek wax whiter, and the brilliancy of her 
chestnut eyes grow dimmer, but she kept 
her head averted from the others of her 
kind. 

It was not strange, for have we not all of 
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US found a little word, a fragrance, a snatch 
of melody, wake memories long dead per- 
haps, to which we give — hardened, worldly, 
embittered as we have grown — the tribute 
of one foolish tear ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THK VERGE OF A STORM. 

^' Beautiful flashes, from transient gleam, 
To men the red hand of God's wrath do seem ; 
And their lips grow pale as they upward gaze 
On the strange wild course of yon opening blaze." 

rpHE morning-room at Vivyan, as has- 
-^ been said before, was decidedly the 
pleasantest room in the house. t)n one 
side the long French casements opened to a 
gigantic, well-trimmed lawn, as green as^ 
emeralds, as soft as velvet; on the other 
upon a rose-latticed alcove, which served in 
summer as a smoking-den for the masculine 
element. 
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" What a charming little place V cried Miss 
O'Hara, strolling in. She had gone down- 
stairs earlier than her wont, and found 
Waldemar in solitary possession, lounging 
on a velvet divan that ran along the wall. 
He sprang up with a glowing face as she 
entered. " There is quite a nice odour of 
good tobacco about, too. Do you know," 
she added, in a half- whisper, " that, though 
I wouldn't for any consideration betray the 
fact to the staid Vivyanites, I love a tiny 
cigarette after dinner ! One of those little 
* Sultans doux,' you know !" 

"Why on earth don't you smoke one, 
then ? You can't really think my people so 
narrow-minded as to object 1" 

" Object ? No, they wouldn't be so rude 
as to object, but they would consign me at 
once to perdition, as a fast flirt, and every- 
thing else that good society condemns. I 
am on my good behaviour at present, and I 
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don't want to shock anybody more than 1 
can help. This is my debiU into respectable 
life, and I must try to learn to be as much 
like respectable people as I can." 

"You will never succeed. There's the 
stamp of another life and rearing on you/' 
he said, mischievously, devouring her all the 
while with admiring glances. 

''You are remarkably encouraging, but 
you have yet a great deal to learn, you 
know ; amongst other things, the fact that I 
always succeed in whatever I undertake." 

''I Avish you would undertake to take 
me, then," he said, with a tone of only half 
jest in his voice. 

''I like you well enough, but don't love 
you. As I told you yesterday, polite fiction 
is a branch of social accomplishments that 
I have not cultivated yet. Have you seen 
the papers ?" 

She turned carelessly and sauntered into 
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the morning-room. Provoked by her indif- 
ference, Waldemar sulkily remained where 
he was, and Ethel found the two in this 
unsociable attitude. It was one of those 
trifling chances which sometimes occur to 
justify a perfectly erroneous opinion. 

" I think you are mistaken about Walde- 
mar," Ethel had said to her aunt ; " I do 
not believe he cares in the least about 
Kathleen." 

It must be confessed that Ethel's con-r 
science had slightly pricked her as she 
spoke, but now she thought how sapient she 
had been. 

" How early you are ! — are you expecting 
letters, Kathleen ?" she asked. " I fancy 
there is hardly time for you to have them 

yet." 

" To have letters from Josephine ? — ^yes, 
especially as she was going with papa to 
Switzerland when I left." 
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" Let us see who has letters," and Ethel 
sorted them. "Lots for us Vivyanites, 
none for you, Waldemar — Gretchen has 
forgotten you." 

" Thanks. I have several missives from 
Gretchen already," Waldemar replied, ap- 
proaching and showing half a dozen 
envelopes. 

" Here is one to interest you, I believe, 
from Mrs. Lewis," Ethel said, opening a 
delicate silver grey envelope emblazoned 
with a huge crest in azure and gold, and 
the motto, " Je ne cherche qtiun^^ 

"Yes, she is coming to-day. Think of 
that, Waldemar." 

" I am thinking of it as hard as possible, 
but I don't know if I am expected to be 
overpowered with ecstasy or disgust." 

" You won't ask that when you are in 
the full swing of flirtation to-morrow." 

"I have sworn off flirtations. Cham- 
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pagne is a* very good thing for holiday time, 
but it is not wholesome as the staple food of 
a man's life." 

"What is not good for staple food?'*^ 
asked Mr. Vivyan, as he entered. 

" Champagne. Waldemar has eschewed 
it. Since he has turned philosopher, he ha» 
taken to talking in metaphor like a sage." 

" Ethel dear, don't cultivate satire ; even 
in a mild form it makes women as disagree- 
able as possible." 

" And what does it make a man, Walde- 
mar?" 

'^ It is not pleasant at any time ; but then 
pleasant things are not expected fron* 



us. 



*' That's the first time I have heard that 
freedom to be unpleasant is one of the 
monopolies claimed by your sex." 

" Ah, my dear child, there's nothing like 
living and learning," he said, with a superb 
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smile. " And now give me a cup of coffee ; 
I have devoured six apricots, three pears^ 
and a bunch of grapes, but one wants 
something more substantial to keep up the 
stamina in this broiling weather." 

Thus ordered, Ethel's pretty white hands 
were soon busy among the cups and saucers, 
and it was an anomalous though attractive? 
looking repast over which she presided. 
Besides the pQce de resistance^ a couple of 
crisply boiled chickens, there were omelette 
aux fines herbes^ fois gras^ flaky rolls, and 
golden honey and butter, and amongst them 
tall fruit-stands, heaped over with white and 
purple grapes, mellow peaches, and apricots 
,and pears, beautiful enough in colour and 
variety to have tempted any artist to a 
study of the table. 

*' I am not sure that in summer one needs 
anything more substantial than this," said 
Miss O'Hara, holding up a magnificent 
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peach, with sides as glowing as her own 
cheeks. 

" Humph ! Give me an underdone steak 
and a cup of coflfee, or a good dish of bacon 
and eggs," growled Mr. Vivyan, from behind 
his newspaper — " that is to say, if I am to 
choose for all the year round." 

'* Give them to me too, if a positive choice 
is essential ; there's nothing one bit savour- 
ing of etherealism about me," Kathleen said, 
laughing, as she caught Waldemar's glance. 

*' * Some eyes there are so holy, they seem but ^ven 
As lovely beacons solely to lead to heaven/ " 

he quoted, with a bow to Ethel. 

'* * Whilst some— oh, ne'er believe them. 
With tempting ray, 
Would lead us — Grod forgive them !— 
The other way.' " 

" Thanks — that's meant for me, and I am 
not sure it's complimentary," Miss O'Hara 
said, drily, just as a man's figure darkened 
the window. 
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" May I come in ?"* 

It was Roy Conyngham, and the next 
moment he had taken an empty seat that 
chanced to be next Ethel. She blushed 
rosy red, and looked as happy as a qaeen 
with her Prince Charming near her ; but he 
did not seem to trouble himself much about 
her reception of him. 

" I thought I would walk over before 
the heat of the day. Will you take me on 
your hands?" he asked, looking more to- 
wards Miss O'Hara than to her sister as he 
spoke. "Denne was so insuflferably dull 
that I could not really screw up courage to 
pull through twelve hours with nothing 
better to amuse me than a stupid novel and 
Paul." 

*' I was under the impression that men 
were never bored by each other's society," 
Ethel observed, with that delicious light 
rippling laugh that is so wonderfully signifi- 
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cant of happiness on a woman's lips — the 
fact was that Roy's proximity was all-suffi- 
cient for her. '^ Now, Kathleen and I might 
be supposed to find each other dull." 

" Why did not Captain Conyngham come 
with you?" Mr. Vivyan asked, hospitably. 
"I am always glad when he comes. I 
never met a fellow so thoroughly likeable 
as he is." 

'* He did not come simply because he is 
so unsociable," Roy replied, coldly, resent- 
ing the evidently favourable impression his 
cousin had made on the master of Vivyan. 
" He told me he intended spending the day 
lying on the edge of the lake, and fancying 
himself Isaac Newton." 

"There would be far more unpleasant 
occupations than that in this weather," said 
Waldemar — " that is, unless the fish are too 
much demoralised by the heat to bite. I 
have half a mind to go and try the amuse- 
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ment myself. What do you say, Miss 
O'Hara — ^will you come?'* 

" Yes, if you will guarantee that it will 
be pleasant and cool all the time, and that 
I shall not get sunburnt or freckled/' 

" Let us all go 1" cried Roy, eagerly, 
flushing up with excitement. •* If we drive 
down to the lake where Paul is, we should 
find it delightfully shadowy and cool. 
Denne would be close at hand for luncheon, 
and we could return here for dinner." 

" There is one objection ; Mrs. Lewis will 
be here by-and-by, and we must be at home 
to receive her." 

"Mrs. Lewis! Is she coming to-day?'^ 
and an expression of supreme disgust swept 
over Roy's face. It was evident that it was 
not pleasant news to him. 

" Mr. Conyngham, judging by his coun- 
tenance, seems able to furnish you with the 
ecstatics which I was unable to afford, Ethel 1" 
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laughed Waldemar, taking up the silver- 
grey envelope and scanning the azure and 
gold device. 

" Je ne cherche qu'un," he read aloud ; 
" thank my stars, it is not me she means ! I 
wonder if it's you, Conyngham ?" 

" Mrs. Lewis is no favourite of mine. I 
regret she is coming/' Roy said, pompously. 

" It cannot be helped now. So perhaps 
we might arrange the fishing for to-morrow, 
Roy ? I should like Kathleen to see Denne 
and its grounds." 

" And so should I !" answered Roy, in 
rather a deprecatory voice, as he met an 
unmistakable flash of contempt from Miss 
O'Hara. 

After breakfast Mr. Vivyan carried off Roy 
and his nephew to pronounce on a newly 
purchased short-horn, and Miss O'Hara, 
on the pretext of writing letters, went up to 
her own room. So that when the inspect- 
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ion of the cow was over, Waldemar retired 
in disgust to the smoking-den to consume 
many more cigars than were good for him, 
and Roy discovered that Vivyan could be as 
insufferably dull as Denne, though he had 
complete possession of Ethel's society. 
Never had he experienced such a lack of 
zest in her presence as he did that morning. 
There was a certain vague want of the pun- 
gent flavour of excitement, which he had 
specially come to seek, in the whole thing. 

It was so vague — the sense of flatness and 
taraeness — that he was scarcely conscious of 
it, and yet he could not for the life of him 
banish it. 

"I believe you are bored after all, 
darling !" said Ethel, smiling, as she leant ^ 
against him and looked up with fervid 
adoration at his large violet eyes, that wore 
an unusually weary expression. 

He threw his arm round her, and forced 
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a smile to hi^ mouth as he vehemently 
denied her assertion, but he could not shake 
off the fact. For in truth he was very 
much more than bored, for boredom, after 
all, is only a passive state of suffering. 

There was a restless nervous feeling over 
him that made the partially shaded room^ 
with its perfect quiet, its subtle whiff of 
roses on the air, almost intolerable to him* 
Ethel for the first time positively jarred on 
his mood. He was one of that large 
class of men whose impulses are far stronger 
than their principles, whose courage is by no 
means gigantic in the moral order, and who 
are in all respects born Epicureans and 
seekers of pleasure. Lotos-eating would have 
suited Roy, but he would best of all have 
made an average Turk, with a full seraglio. 
The glamour of Miss O'Hara's beauty hung 
over him like a pall, through which he 
surveyed darkly all things that did not ap- 
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pertain to her, and with that glamour was 
united a sense of wounded amour yropre. 

In most men amour propre is the most 
vulnerable point ; flatter it, and a conquest 
is made of them ; wound it, and all manner 
of petty feelings, such as revenge, dislike^ 
and so on, are evoked. 

Roy felt that he had been positively out- 
raged by Miss O'Hara. She had defied him, 
insulted him, scorned him, until he could 
almost have lifted his hand and struck her 
down in the proud blaze and insolence of 
her beauty. Yet she had so stung him, so 
hurt his vanity, so roused his ire, that he 
could not banish her from his thoughts, let 
him try ever so much. All other things 
seemed so tame, after the supreme excite- 
ment of her presence, the varying and subtle 
spell of her glorious face, the haunting music 
of her voice ! 

The very idea of billing and cooing like 
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a couple of turtle-doves with Ethel, seemed 
too horrible. Ethel was all in white, with 
no colour on her face or dress, nothing 
about her to give zest. She was sitting in 
the shadow of the green Venetians, with a 
morsel of the flimsy work she was fond of 
in her slender hands, and no thought in her 
head of the feverish restlessness that filled 
her lover. 

Lover I What a mockery the word was 
in this case, as it is in six cases out of seven. 
Falsity,' cowardice, deceit, those are the 
things rife in human existence, with the 
<;loak of hypocrisy thrown over them. 

Unluckily that cloak is lifted some time 
or other, and, through the rose-coloured veil 
with which women are apt to view love and 
the other sex, the skeleton's face grins 
grimly at last. 

Even to poor little Ethel, who was just 
then living in a fool's paradise, it was a re- 
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lief, however, when Mr. Vivyan walked into 
the drawing-room with his vcule mecum — a 
barometer — in hand. 

"Just as I prognosticated/' he said, ex* 
ultingly. *' We are going to have a storm. 
I was certain this dreadful weather could 
not last long." 

"I hope the storm will clear the atmo- 
sphere, both physically and morally, then ! 
We are all out of sorts this morning," Ethel 
answered, in a low voice, and without her 
usual smile. " I do believe it is growing 
hotter every moment," she went on, drop- 
ping her work in her lap, and taking up her 
fan. '* Roy, would you mind opening the 
windows all round ?" 

Roy jumped up with alacrity. Even 
movement was a relief to the tension on his 
nerves. 

There was not a twig stirring. The blaz- 
ing sun seemed beating with fierce power on 
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the parched earth, that lay helpless under 
the scorching glare. Sound there was none, 
not a leaf rustled, not a bird twittered in 
the boughs. The sky above was cloudless 
and intensely blue as Italy's, but just along 
the very verge of the horizon, especially in 
the south-west, strange-looking fleecy clouds 
lay in big masses. 

Then, by slow degrees, the fleecy mass 
moved higher and higher in the sky, the 
roll of the thunder grew frequent, the 
leaves began to rustle and whisper to one 
another, as if in thirsty expectation, and in 
a dark blue-grey cloud, that rose suddenly, 
like a huge spot in the heavens, a vivid flash 
of lightning leapt up and played. Presently 
a darkness fell over everything, and the 
Vivyanites, who were just sitting down to 
lunch off tomato cutlets and sweetbread, 
dropped their knives and forks, and looked 
grimly at one another. 
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'' Where is Kathleen ?" cried Ethel, sud- 
denly. 

" Perhaps she has not heard the gong," 
suggested Mr. Vivyan. 
Perhaps she is- 

Ethel did not finish her sentence ; at that 
instant a flash of lightning, like a solid sheet 
of flame, seemed to fill the room, and fol- 
lowing so closely that it seemed instantane- 
ous, a terrific crash of thunder shook the 
old house, and before it had died away, a 
pouring, pitiless rain came down. 

" What an uproar !" exclaimed Waldemar. 
** Wouldn't you think — by Jove I — that there 
was a tremendous artillery duel going on in 
the celestial regions ?" 

*' More like a pitched battle," said Roy. 
*' Listen." 

" I was sure we should have deluge 
number two when the rain did come," Mr. 
Vivyan remarked, complacently, as he 
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helped himself plentifully to the tomato 
cutlets^ and carefully sliced a cucumber into 
his plate. 

'' Miss O'Hara is not in the house," an- 
nounced the butler. 

" Not in the house I" cried Ethel. 

"James told me he saw her going to- 
wards the Denne wood an hour ago, miss." 

"'Towards the wood I" two or three 
voices echoed. 

" Miss 0*Hara is not crazy, surely," Mr. 
Viyyan observed, with an alarmed face, 
pushing his cutlets and cucumber aside. 
"She could not surely have gone to the 
woods, knowing a storm was coming." 

" I am going after her," Waldemar said, 
hastily, putting back his chair with violence. 

"No need to trouble yourself," Roy 
broke in, eagerly. "I know the woods 
better than you do, and I had better go in 
search of Miss O'Hara." 
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"Had you?" asked Waldemar, haughtily ; 
he was livid to the lips, and the two men's 
glances crossed like swords. Dislike was 
plainly written on their features, and was 
clearly evident to the lookers-on. " But if 
you will pardon me, Mr. Conyngham, I 
think I had better go. You see, I am an 
old acquaintance of Miss 0'Hara*s, and you 
have only known her for the space of two 
days." 

Roy glared at him, but did not speak, 
and turning abruptly, Waldemar was leav- 
ing the room, when his uncle called out — 

" Don't be a fool ! What is the good of 
your going out in such a hurricane, espe* 
cially as you have not the faintest idea 
where Miss O'Hara is." 

" You surely don't expect me to sit dowa 
here with the belief that she is out in the 
hurricane, sir! Ethel, quick, and get me 
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a waterproof," and seizing the cloak she 
brought, he rushed away. 

Roy sat down again. His face was dark 
as the sky ; he shook inwardly with mingled 
rage and jealousy, but he did not utter a 
word, and Ethel, gazing at him, felt a 
strange depression steal over her. 

" It was the storm coming that has upset 
me," she said to herself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 

'^ Alas ! the love of woman it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing !" ^ 

Tl TISS O'Hara found writing letters in 
•^"-^ her room very warm work. 

*' It is intolerable," she said at last, throw- 
ing down her pen impatiently. "Horace 
Walpole himself could not have written any- 
thing save common-places under such circum- 
stances. If I could only get out into the 
open air." 

Fired with this desire, she rose, looked 
out of the window, and finding the coast 
-clear, proceeded to tie on her garden-hat. 
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took a portfolio under her arm, and sallied 
cautiously down the back staircase. 

Once on the lawn, she smiled at her quiet 
escape, unfurled her parasol, and took a 
short cut into the green depths of the shrub- 
bery. 

" How delightful !" she cried. " Have I 
really any gipsy blood, I wonder? Na 
Zingara ever hated the confinement of four 
walls more than I do." 

Finally she found herself in the summer- 
house, where her interview with Roy had 
taken place. It seemed so full of recollec- 
tions of the scene that she stamped her 
foot impatiently. Then, as if remembering 
herself, she walked straight on. 

"This won't do," she murmured, half 
aloud. **I can't afford to indulge myself 
in matters of sentiment." 

Her eye fell on a faded rose, which Wal- 
demar had given her the day before. 
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"Was it only yesterday?" she thought, 
taking up the flower and looking at it. 
^* Somehow it seems a much longer time to 
me. 

She sighed a little, threw the rose as far 
out on the grass as she could, then, drawing 
her portfolio before her, began to write, 

" You would scarcely credit, Josephine, — 
for I scarcely credit it myself, until I have 
fairly tested it — how entirely my old love — 
was it love, or only fancy ? — for that man 
is dead. Looking at him as he stood before 
me yesterday, here in this very place where 
I am writing, I scorned myself with a scorn 
that tingled to the very ends of my fingers, 
that I had ever loved him for an hour, and, 
above all, that I had ever been mad enough 
to tell him so. For, Josephine, he taunted 
me with all ! Think of that, imagine it if 
you can. He asked me insultingly if I 
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dared to denv that I had loved him once I 
Are you acquainted with any epithet strong 
enough for such a man ? i am not ! 

''And he is so pitiful in his cowardice, 
in his fears of me. He has not even the 
courage to be wholly false ; he blusters and 
tries to find out what I am going to do. 
Baffled himself, he has set his cousin on 
the track of discovery ; the cousin is a very 
transparent diplomatist, however, and I 
don't fancy he will discover much. In a 
small way, he is something of a puzzle to 
me. Yesterday I changed my opinion of 
him several times; he possesses a certain 
direct frankness, together with a great deal 
of imperturbable self-possession. Perhaps 
Mr. Roy Conyngham has offered to pay his 
debts, if he espouses his cause ; but no, he 
is a gentleman — I should say a man of 
better moral than his cousin. My debt to 
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Mr. Conyngham is so heavy a one that I 
don't know how to pay it all, but I will — I 
will " 

She paused ; the crash of thunder, the 
vivid lightning arrested her pen — flash upon 
flash, crash upon crash, and she leant back, 
covering her eyes with her hands, while one 
wild sweep of the wind hurled the port- 
folio and its contents far out of sight. She 
jumped up, pulled to the window, and 
dragged the table against the door to keep 
out the fearful gusts that whirled round her 
with a force that took away her breath. 

The door was burst violently open, and 
the drenched form of a man appeared on the 
threshold. 

**Waldemar!" she exclaimed, involuntar- 
ily, but a pair of heavy dark moustachios 
did not appertain to Waldemar, and a very 
battered hat being pushed back, she recog- 
nised Captain Conyngham. 
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'' Miss O'Hara !" he cried. Then he took 
off his hat and laughed, shaking himself like 
a huge Newfoundland dog. *'I suppose 
you are caught in the storm. I had no 
alternative but to run for the nearest 
shelter. I suppose I ought to ask permis- 
sion to come in." 

"Come in and push the table against 
that door ; the wind is fearful ! Won't you 
sit down ?" 

" Where ?" he asked, looking round and 
perceiving that she occupied the only chair. 

" On that table." 

He sat down immediately without exhib- 
iting any sign of surprise or making any 
objection. 

*'You must be invaluable as a soldier," 
said Miss O'Hara, after a short pause, during 
which she regarded him as he sat with his 
arms crossed and his back well against the 
door. 
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"You are very kind," he replied, "but 

it would not become me to say you are 
right." 

" Prompt, unquestioning obedience is the 
greatest virtue of a soldier, isn't it ?" 

" It is one of the most necessary." 

" I am afraid you must be very wet," she 
said, as if the idea had just struck her. 
*' Are you not fearful of taking cold ?" 

" It is not impossible, but scarcely proba- 
ble." 

"I did not notice the storm coming — I 
was so much engaged writing here." 

"Writing! Oh I that accounts for the 
bits and strays of paper I saw tossing about 
in the shrubbery; one of the bits came 
straight to me, and I caught it and crammed 
it into my pocket. I suppose it's there 
yet." He drew out a morsel of crushed 
paper, which he proceeded to smooth out 
on the table. "The rain has made it al- 
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fDOst illegible, but still I think it must be 
jours, Miss O'Hara." 

"Why do you think so?" she asked. 

He looked up with a quick glance of his 
dark eyes. 

" Because, if you excuse me, I see a sen- 
tence which no one but you could have 
written." 

"What is it?" she asked, as coolly as 
before. 

" Shall I bring the letter to you ?" 

" No, read it aloud." 

" Miss O'Hara !" 

"Did you not hear me? The thun- 
der makes a great noise- I said, read it 
aloud." 

"Are you in earnest?" 

"Am I likely to jest?" she demanded, 
haughtily. 

"It is your own affair, of course," he 
said, with the momentary hesitation vanish- 
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ing from his face. '* I only beg you to 
believe that my eyes fell on the passage 
accidentally, and that I have seen nothing 
else. This is it." He bent over the paper, 
and read aloud, with the utmost sang-froid : 
" ' Looking at him as he stood before me 
yesterday — here, in this very place, where 
I am writing now — I scorned myself with a 
scorn that tingled to the very ends of my 
fingers that I had ever loved him for an 
hour, and, above all, that I had ever been 
mad enough to tell him so.' 

"And you think I am the only person 
who could have written that ?" she askedy 
sharply. 

He looked up at her again, and felt an- 
noyed that she should have forced him to 
read aloud words that had the power to 
bring such a fierce hot blush to her cheeks, 
such a pained look to her eyes. 

" Forgive me !" he cried, almost humbly. 
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'' I was guilty of gross presumption when I 
alluded to this in any way." 

" You were guilty of nothing of the kind. 
How can a man be presumptuous to a woman 
whom he holds as you hold me ?" 

" Miss O'Hara !" 

" Protest nothing, or you will force me 
to hold your word as lightly as I do other 
men's. Just now I am inclined to credit 
you with honesty, which is, in my opinion, 
far better than civility. -No doubt you are 
really like the rest of your sex, but I have 
not found it out." 

" Believe me, I was going to speak nothing 
but the truth." 

" Were you going to protest that you did 
not think me the kind of woman Eoy 
Conyngham had described ?" 

*' No ; I was only going to protest against 
your interpretation of my thoughts, and 
your idea of my opinions." 
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" You are candid so far, at any rate," she 
said, smiling a little, *' Do you know I am 
half inclined to ask you to read that blotted 
letter that was so singularly put into your 
hands? You can't believe that I had any 
intention of the kind when / wrote it. 
Therefore you may take it as a truthful 
statement of facts, which you have perha.ps 
an erroneous notion of — from your cousin's^ 
point of view !" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Can you be in earnest ?" 

" Yes, perfectly, unless you consider the 
matter of too little importance to be worth* 
the trouble of deciphering such a scrawl/* 

He replied by beginning to read the 
letter. For some minutes silence reigned. 
Kathleen watched him closely, as his eye 
travelled down the page, but he knew he 
was being watched, so he put on his most 
impassive face. 
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At last, when he lifted up his eyes, she 
saw at once that she had won his belief and 
respect. When he spoke, his words were 
simple and characteristic enough. 

*' I am glad you did me the honour to 
show me this, Miss O'Hara. It has cer- 
tainly changed my view of matters." 

" I don't usually care what people think 
of me, but somehow this opportunity seemed 
to rise up without my seeking, and I am 
very glad I followed an impulse in seizing 
it." 

There was a subtle flattery, a delicious 
flattery, in so beautiful a woman wishing for 
his good opinion, and Captain Conyngham, 
stoic as he was, felt his pulse flutter just a 
little. 

" I hope you won t regret my having seen 
this, or ever fancy that I could make any 
use which you would disapprove of the con- 
tents." 
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" No !" she said, shortly, " I believe you 
honest and honourable. The two things are 
not the same, you know. Many men who 
are the first are not the last." 

" Thanks/' he answered, with one of his 
genial smiles, a smile that wonderfully im- 
proved his face, handsome as it was, making 
his resolute lips grow soft and tender, " I 
consider that little speech an amende honors 
able for being called a transparent diploma- 
tist. I did not think very highly of you 
when I approached you last evening, Miss 
O'Hara," he added, abruptly. 

" I was aware of that at the time, and 
therefore I appreciated your courtesy and 
respect the more." 

" And you did not resent what lay 
behind them ?'' 

" No ; how could I resent what was 
natural F' 
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*'Most ladies would not stop to reason on 
a question of the kind." 

" So much the worse for such illogical 
women. But let us return to our sheeps, 
as the Frenchman said. Were we not talking 
of your motive for espousing your cousin's 
cause ?" 

" You were/' 

" Which means you ^o not wish to." 

" No. I have really no objection to tell 
you my motive." 

He was about to begin when suddenly 
they became conscious that somebody was 
knocking violently on the door, and shout- 
ing in an unintelligible manner besides. 

" One more unfortunate," said Kathleen — 
*' some one who has been caught in the 
storm like ourselves ; we have no alterna- 
tive but to let him in, have we ? Really, 
this begins to put one in mind of an inn in 
a play." 
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"Don't you break down the door; I'll 
open it in a minute," shouted PauL 

He descended from his perch as he 
spoke, and drawing the table away, the 
door swung quickly back, revealing the 
waterproof-enveloped figure of Walde- 
mar with a broken umbrella in one hand 
and a bundle of wraps under the other 
arm. 

" How glad I am to find you," he said, 
breathlessly, stalking up to Kathleen. *'I 
was horribly afraid you would not be here, 
although the gardener swore he saw you as 
he passed an hour ago." 

" Did you come out in the storm to look 
for me ?" she said, quietly, " How could 
you be so foolish ? It is kind of you and 
provoking of you all at once. You will 
catch your death of cold, and then what 
shall I do for a champion ?" 
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" I won't die while you need me, be sure ; 
but are you sure you are not wet ?" 

** Quite sure. I have not been in the rain 
at all ; but there is Captain Conyngham, 
who was drenched when he sought refuge 
here." . 

Thus recalled to a sense of propriety, 
Waldemar turned and shook hands with 
Paul. 

" I beg pardon, but I was so anxious 
about Miss O'Hara. Ethel felt convinced 
she had been struck by lightning." 

" It's a good rule to expect the best until 
the worst happens," Kathleen remarked, 
with a smile. 

*'I suggested that, but Ethel would not 
listen." 

" We are none of us likely to be philoso- 
phers on an emergency," put in Paul, as he 
walked to the door and stood there drinks 
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ing in the fresh rain-laden air. " I think 
your imprisonment will be at an end very 
soon, Miss O'Hara,** he went on ; ** the 
clouds are breaking, and there is the 
loveliest of arc-en-cieU* 

He was right. A quarter of an hour 
later, Kathleen decided it was quite possible 
for her to get back to the house. Waldemar 
had brought a pair of goloshes, besides a 
waterproof and two shawls, so she felt able 
to defy moisture above and below. When 
she was equipped, and had drawn the hood 
of the cloak over her lovelv head, she 
turned and looked at Paul. 

" Of course you are coming too ?" 

" I think not ; my wardrobe is at Denne, 
and so I must turn my steps in that direc- 
tion. Good day, Miss O'Hara. I hope sin- 
cerely you won't suffer from the exposure." 

"That is a stiff, disagreeable prig !" said 
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Waldemar, as they parted company. *' I 
can't understand how all those people at 
Viv)^an like him." 

" And perhaps he can't understand why 
they like y(?w," Miss O'Hara laughed. "You 
see, like and dislike are such arbitrary and 
inscrutable things at best. By the way," 
she added, starting suddenly, and speaking 
half to herself, " he has carried away my 
letter with him." 

*' Your letter !" repeated Waldemar, sur- 
prise and jealousy appearing in mixed 
quantities on his face. "What the devil 
can he be doing with a letter of yours? 
You must have taken amazing strides to- 
wards intimacy when you were shut up 
there together." 

"You forget he and I are such old 
friends," she replied, maliciously ; " and, 
after all, the letter does not matter, being 
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of little or no importance, save that it has 
done me some good in his eyes,** she finished 
to herself. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'* you will find that gall is mixed with 

honey/' 

" Ejndness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love." 

^*TTTHAT a lovely creature your sister 
^ ^ is !" cried Mrs. Lewis, enthusias- 
tically. "You can't imagine how much I 
am charmed with her." 

'' Yes, Kathleen is very lovely," Ethel 
responded, warmly. " I am glad you like 
her. Her manner is a little cold, perhaps." 
"Oh, no, it is only dignified, and re- 
served, and delightful ; and, in fact, she is 
perfection." 
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"Kathleen would be flattered at your 
good opinion, but she is not exactly the 
sort of girl most women like/' 

** Because she is so beautiful, I fancy; but 
then I never was jealous in my life — never^ 
My greatest friends have been lovely 
women." 

" Come and look at this vase of flowers,"" 
said Ethel, hoping to change the theme ; 
and while the widow went into raptures 
over it, Waldemar walked into the room, 
looking very much out of humour. 

"Have you given up the fishing trip, 
Ethel ? I heard you tell Conyngham we 
should be over early this morning, but I 
don't see any movement that way." 

" I ordered the carriage at eleven, and I 
was only waiting till it came round to put on 
my hat." 

"The carriage! Why, I thought Miss 
O'Hara was to ride Skylark ?" 
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*' Kathleen declined. Her habit would 
be so much in her way at Denne, she 
said." 

" Mrs. Vivyan is not going, is she ?" in- 
quired Mrs. Lewis. 

" No. Aunt hates damp grass, &c., and 
you must be chaperon to the party," Ethel 
answered. 

" How absurd it seems to talk of my being 
chaperon^^^ said the pretty widow, with a 
silvery laugh, and opening her saucer blue 
eyes very wide. " I can't repress my amuse- 
ment at the idea. One feels so young after 
one has ceased to be young, Mr. Vivyan !" 

** If feeling follows appearance, I can well 
imagine your fancying yourself only sixteen," 
said Waldemar, paying, with only tolerable 
grace, the tribute that yras evidently expected 
from him, 

"The French say, in the matter of age, a 
woman is only as old as she looks," Ethel 
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put in, coming to the relief. " Waldemar, 
just ask if the carriage is ready/' 

Ten minutes later the ladies, in delicate 
muslin dresses and ravishing straw hats, 
drove off. 

"I promised Roy we should lunch at 
Denne, aunt," cried Ethel, as they were 
starting, "but we shall be home to dinner.'* 

"Very well," answered Mrs. Vivyan, who 
was comfortably settled in a wicker chair, 
with her work, in a shaded nook of the 
verandah. " I hope you will have a pleas- 
ant day. I am sure it is very damp, how- 
ever." 

"Aunt is evidently of the opinion that 
our prospects of enjoyment are not very 
brilliant," said Ethel, with a merry laugh, 
** And, as a rule, I do think that al fresco 
parties are a failure." 

" Not when they are impromptu, but ar- 
ranging them spoils them," growled Walde- 
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fiiar, as he took his seat opposite Mrs. 
Lewis, with a frown on his forehead. 

It was a tolerable distance to Denne by 
the high road, but before long they saw the 
tall chimneys and brown gables of the house 
showing through the green foliage. The 
nooks and dells of the park were full of 
more than usual beauty, as the early sun- 
light slanted across the wet grass, and 
through the mighty branches of the giant 
oaks, throwing entrancing shadows on the 
turf. 

Everything was as green and still as an 
enchanted forest. Everything was glitter- 
ing with the rain of the day before. And 
everything, even to the moss-grown palings, 
bore eloquent witness that the home of the 
Conynghams was not a place of yesterday. 
That it was a delicious old place no one 
could doubt, and the party in the carriage 

were saying so as they reached the portico, 
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beneath which Roy and Paul were standing 
waiting for them. Perhaps it was the con- 
sciousness of standing on his own threshold 
that made Roy look handsomer and more 
high-bred than usual, and invested him with 
a new dignity and courtesy of manner. 

While he assisted Ethel out with empresses 
ment^ Miss O'Hara spoke to Waldemar 
quickly. 

" Open the other door and let me out 1" 

And Waldemar, nothing loth, sprang out 
and extended his hand to her. 

Roy's fair face flushed with anger, and he 
bit his nether lip hard. 

*' You will get your dress ruined by the 
mud, Miss O'Hara, if you insist on getting 
out on that side." 

But Kathleen was on the ground before 
he had finished speaking, with one dainty 
boot all sloshed with soft loam. 

**Is it not a pity ?" she asked Waldenaar. 
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" Let me remedy it !" he cried, pulling 
out an immaculately white handkerchief, and 
carefully wiping the boot, 

** Don't be so absurd, Sir Walter Raleigh," 
she said, drawing back her foot. "Mud is 
more appropriate to a boot than a handker- 
-chief. It is a small penalty for escaping the 
necessity of having my hand touched 
by AzV/i," she added, in a low voice. 

" Ethel thinks we had better go down to 
the lake at once," Roy said, looking at Miss 
O'Hara. 

"I am quite ready," she replied, stiffly, 
keeping close to Waldemar, and Roy saw 
that their intercourse was to be restricted to 
the narrowest limits. Vainly he flashed his 
blue eyes and knitted his brow, Kathleen 
never glanced at him, but walked on laugh- 
ing and chattering and beguiling Waldemar's 
iheart more and more deeply each moment. 
Their way lay across the park, under its 
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green shade, across its fresh fragrant grass. 
The earth exhaled a sweet moist odour, the 
air was dear and bright as crystal, and full 
of soft woodland sounds. The sky was of 
the tenderest sapphire, and the distant vio- 
let hills stood out, unrelieved by the faintest 
drapery of haze. 

Before long they reached the lake, a 
transparent winding sheet of water, on the 
further sides of which rose the slender 
stems of the silvery ash and weeping wil- 
low, the delicate crests of which were 
outlined like pencil tracery against the clear 
blue heavens. On the side where they stood 
were several nooks and inlets shadowed 
over by drooping trees, and made more 
beautiful by the broad green leaves and 
pure white blossoms of the water-lily that 
crowned in royal stateliness the bosom of 
the lake. 

In a short time the lines were arranged and 
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the fishing was in progress, but in half an 
hour Miss O'Hara grew weary, and rising, 
sauntered away, refusing Waldemar posi- 
tively the permission to accompany her. 

" You can catch my share of the fish/' 
she said, " but I am tired of society, and 
want solitude." 

"Tired of your society," would have 
been the true rendering of the sentence, if 
poor Waldemar had only known it ; but the 
stars will fall indeed when it begins to enter 
the remotest conception of a man in love 
that his society can possibly bore the woman 
with whom he is in love. 

So Miss O'Hara wandered away into soli- 
tude farther and farther from the others, 
from the sound of Mrs. Lewis' theatrical little 
scream every time Captain Conyngham 
landed a fish, from Ethel's pleasant, ring- 
ing voice — wandered on and on aimlessly, 
plucking absently at a lovely water-lily 
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which Waldemar had procured for her at the 
imminent risk of a plunge bath, thinking 
thoughts neither very sweet nor very bitter, 
but grave ones, judging by her face. 

By-and-by she reached a nook so pretty 
that she contented herself by sitting down 
on the fallen branch of a tree and looking 
wistfully at a small pleasure-boat that was 
moored under a willow. She was almost 
sorry she had not let Waldemar come with 
her, *' except that I am so horribly tired of 
him," she said, aloud, throwing a big pebble 
into the water with a plash. 

"So horribly tired of whom?" asked a 
voice beside her, and then, as she started 
and looked up, Paul added, '* I beg pardon, 
Miss O'Hara, I could not help repeating 
your remark." 

" People who soliloquise in open air must 
expect eavesdroppers," she answered, coldly. 
" It seems to me, Captain Conyngham, that 
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you are always begging my pardon about 
something or other." 

'' Because I am always doing ¥nx)ng." 

"Perhaps. I came away to enjoy the 
doke far niente, and I certainly did not 
expect the whole party to follow me." 

" Am I the whole party ?" 

" I suppose, like myself, you came to seek 
silence and solitude." 

*' No ; I came in search of — ^you." 

"Of me!" 

" I answer in the words of Katherine to 
Petruchio : * I am sent to bid you come in 
to dinner, or rather luncheon.' " 

" How tired you must have grown of Mrs. 
Lewis to have come on this mission," she 
said, and as he flushed she laughed. " Con- 
fess that being bored made you come." 

" Yes, I confess it did ; a whole morning 
spent in Mrs. Lewis's society is — is — " He 
paused. 
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" Eather exhausting, I fancy ; an hour of 
it fatigues me.'* 

"Yet she speaks in raptures of you." 

" Really, that is very good of her, espe- 
cially as I am unable to respond." 

** I confess I like to hear a woman speak 
pleasantly of other women," remarked Cap- 
tain Conyngham, reflectingly. He was 
leaning back against a tree, and looking 
meditatively on the beautiful picture which 
Miss O'Hara made before him. '* It shows 
amiability, at least." 

**Do you think so? Knowledge of 
women is your especial forte, is it not, 
Captain Conyngham ?" 

*' Far from it. I am old-fashioned enough 
to credit women with many virtues they 
don't seem now-a-days to care to be credited 
with." 

"I don't believe any woman of sense 
likes to be stuck up on a pedestal, with a 
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label of conventional virtues attached. We 
are what God has made us — a mixture of 
good and bad, of sense and folly ; but we 
are nothing if we are not sincere. Now 
Mrs. Lewis, who has only honey on her 
lips, carit be sincere." 

'* You mean, I suppose, that those who- 
dare not censure scarce can praise." 

" T mean that indiscriminate praise only 
shows the insincerity of the speaker." 

" I cannot think that is true — I can't be- 
lieve that amiability always shows falsity." 

" I did not say anything of the kind ; but 
you are one of the men who will live and 
die worshipping an ideal, unless, indeed, 
you have the misfortune to marry." 

" And then ?" 

" Oh, then, you will find that gall is occa- 
sionally mixed with honey." 

" Shall I ?" he said, a little dreamily. It 
was likely that he was not thinking of Mrs. 
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Lewis as he passed his hand absently over 
the forehead on which his straw hat had 
left a red mark. " But there are some 
women who have no gall in their nature." 

" When you find such a woman, you may 
reasonably hope that a century hence her 
name will take its place in the calendar of 
the Church." 

" But how can you be so incredulous of 
good in your sex ?" he asked, almost sharply. 

" I am not incredulous of good, but of 
perfection. Besides, you should remember 
that my experience of life has not been 
favourable to seeing much of the qualities 
which you laud in women. Such friends 
as I have made in my life — and they are 
few enough, God knows ! — have all been 
men." 

''^Z/, MissO'Hara?" 

^^ All! except the nuns of a convent in 
which I spent a few months, and acquired 
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all the education and all the religion 1 
possess." 

She spoke it defiantly, as if she would 
say, " See and know the worst of me !" but 
Paul made no reply. He was not a bit 
shocked, for few things shock a man who 
has seen much of the world, but he thought 
how different this woman was from any 
woman he could admire or love. 

Beautiful though she was — ^beautiful with 
a glory of flesh and blood rarely equalled — 
her defiance and recklessness entirely con- 
demned her in his eyes. Again he com- 
pared her with Ethel, and tried to fancy that 
graceful embodiment of womanly virtues 
denying the good in her own sex, and 
openly proclaiming the fact that her friends 
were all men ! "While he was trying to do 
this, a voice, sweet, but full of mockery, 
recalled him to himself. 

"Now that I have thoroughly shocked 
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you, Captain Conyngham, and shown you 
how entirely I belong to the life in which I 
was born and reared, I will let you go back 
to luncheon. I will come after awhile, 
when 1 feel like it. Just now I don't feel 
like it in the least. I am comfortable and 
lazy." 

" So am I," he said ; " and therefore, if 
you are good enough to let me stay " 

" But are you not hungry ? Men always 
are hungry !" 

" I don't think they always are. At least, 
I am not just now." 

^*I see you are afraid of Mrs. Lewis. 
Honey clogs, after a time, even on the 
palates of those who like it. But you may 
stay with me on one condition, that you will 
take me on the water in that boat out 
under the willow." 

"I will take you with pleasure, if you 
like ; but are you not afraid of the sun ?" 
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'* The sun can do nothing but tan me a 
little, and I don't mind that ; but if you 
object to the exertion " 

" I object ! I'll have the boat here in a 
moment, and take you round the lake, if 
you care to go." 

'* I care to go — awfully !" she answered, 
with a smile that fairly dazzled him. 
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